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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Phantasagoria ; 97; Sketches of Life and 
Literature. 2 vols. post 8vo. London, 
1925. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 


{r may be matter of curiosity to know how | 


the present age, SO far as regards its literary 
character, will be distinguished ; no distinctive 
feature it possesses, so far as relates to the 
progress of any single branch of learning that 
we are aware of ; and it will, perhaps, only be 
known as that era, when the activity of au- 
thors, in producing works, outran the passion 
for reading created by universal education. 
The author of the volumes before us, in his 
first article, very aptly calls it the age of 
books, and he has, if we mistake not, done 
something towards rendering the appellation 


‘a just one. 


The Phantasmagoria, certainly not the 
happiest title in the world, consists of a series 
of sketches, historical and descriptive, in 
‘some and verse, more pleasing than pro- 
ound, and displaying more tact than know- 
ledge either of men or books. The work is, 
however, a very agreeable one, and presents 
great diversity of subject ; a sort of mawk- 
ishness and affectation pervades a few of the 
papers, and yet the whole certainly shows 
that it is written by a clever man, who has 
the fault of being vain, and perpetually strain- 
ing at effect ; but, in despie ur these defects, 
the volumes are very readable, and will, we 
doubt not, be popular. The work commences 
with a clever paper, to which we have already 
alluded, entitled The Age of Books. The au- 
thor, after alluding to the classification of dif- 
ferent periods, as the ‘ middle ages,’ ‘ the age 
of chivalry,’ and ‘the Elizabethan age,’ says, 
he has often longed for an antediluvian length 
of life, that he might have had the opportu- 
nity of observing, with his own eyes, and of 
treasuring up, in his own memory, those pe- 
culiarities of taste, habit, and opinion, which 
distinguish one age from that which preceded, 
and that which followed it. Pursuing this 
idea, he says :— 

“Suppose, then, a person born about the 
middle of the eleventh century to be still 
at this present period, eighteen hundred 

and awe how many thousand times 
would he have exclaimed, “ is this the world 
ito which I was born?’ What contradic- 
tons would he have believed! What Oppo- 
prs Supported{ How much that he 
eemed truth at one period, would he have 
execrated as falsehood af another! How 
ae Umes would his language have altered ! 
tne wany more his religion? But to look 
mr the literary changes of such a “length 
ays, would be most amusing :—to con- 
those days when he would narrowly 





| knowing the alphabet, with these in which to 
/read ten thousand volumes and to write a 


hundred, is scarcely a distinction! To re- 
member those days of childhood somewhere 
about the middle of the twelfth century, 
when celebrated monasteries possessed but 
one missal! when a book was considered a 
donation of such value, that a person pre- 
senting one to a church or monastery ‘ of- 
fered it on the altar, to obtain forgiveness for 
his sins ;” and when a single copy of the 
Homilies of Haimon was purchased by the 
Countess of Anjou for “ two hundred sheep, 
five quarters of wheat, and the same quantity 
of rye and millet!”—and then to observe 
these days in which books are become (and 
it is scarcely an hyperbole) as “‘ numerous as 
the sands upon the sea shore.” 

‘Surely no one will deny the propriety of 
distinguishing the present as an age of books! 
of book making! book reading! book re- 
viewing! and book forgetting! Authors, 
some fifty years ago, were, perhaps, with re- 
ference to the rest of the population, in the 
proportion of one in twenty thousand; but 
since then, they have so multiplied and in- 
creased, that were they all suddenly swept 
away, the kingdom would be as much depo- 
pulated (4 do not say impoverished), as 
though it had been the seatof a tive years” 
wat. Literary tastes, literary pursuits, and 
literary friends, are now so universal, that it 
is rather a distinction to be without them. 
The days are past, when to know a person 
who had seen a poet, raised a man above his 
fellows; and to write a book (no matter 
about what) made the author a lion for life. 
Indeed, authorship has become such a mere 
every-day occupation, for mere every-day 
people, that it is rather hazardous to point 
out any one of your acquaintances as a per- 
son who you are sure ‘‘ does not write, and 
hag no thoughts of publishing.” Your most 
intimate friend, however dull, may be guilty 
of a statistical quarto; your youngest daugh- 
ter may, unknown to you, write all the poetry 
for a magazine, besides having a volume of 
“fragments in prose and verse,’ almost 
ready for publication. You may have a ta- 
lented washerwoman quite clever at compo- 
sition, and even your barber's apprentice may 
be a rising genius, destined for far higher 
deeds than to— 

‘sé Fat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a 
razor.” 
O, glorious days, for the rag-gatherer and 
the paper-maker! Q, lamentable days, for 
the wings of the grey goose and the crow! 
O, days more lamentable still for the poor 
public, libelled, loaded, cudgelled, and work- 
ed like a patient donkey ! but to add, “ and 


av , oe 
© escaped being burned as a conjuror for 4 fed as scantily,” would render the figure in- 


‘You. YI, 








applicable. In point of feeding, the public 

rather resembles a spoiled child, that 1s 

crammed with trash from morning till night, 
and then upbraided with its unhealthy appe- 
tite. 

‘Let us forget, fora moment, what the 
public has-to endure from the quarrels of po- 
liticians, lawyers, quack doctors, invention- 
mongers, and thieves, and look at the daily, 
monthly, and yearly trials which its patience 
has to sustain from authors alone, in all the 
varieties of the species: from established au- 
thors, who continue to write lest the publie 
should forget what they have already written’; 
—popular authors, who, having pleased the 
public once, conceive they have a legitimate 
right to plague it as often as they choose af 
terwards ; disappointed authors, imitating the 
patient pedlar who continues to call at your 
house, however frequently repulsed ; in the 
hope that his wares may please at last ;— 
and, finally, from young authors, more in 
number and greater plagues than all the rest 
of the tribe ; smart and small and short-lived 
as motes in a sunbeam, or butterflies in a 
garden :—they write, because— 

‘Tis pleasant sure to see one’s name in prin’, 

A book's a book although there's nothing in’t.” 
Prose and verse alternate so regularly in 

these volumes, that we. are tem to make 

our notice a fac simile in this respect, by 
quoting one, from several very elever histo- 
rical sketches ; the subject is— 

‘JOAN OF ARC. 

‘Had Joan of Are been a Spartan matron, her 
countrymen would have erected statues to 
her while she lived, and instituted festivals 
in honour of ber memory when she died. As 
it was, after having roused the degraded spirit 
of a whole nation, and served ber king with 
the ability of a general, and the self-devoted - 
ness of a woman, she endured perfidy in 
return for her services, and a barbarous death 
was her only recompense.” SNONYMOUS. 

‘In infancy, nor named, nor known ; 

In youth a homeless thing ; 

And then the proudest rank her own, 

Amid the courtly ring'— ; 

Ay, men might marvel at a change 

Than eastern one more true, more strange 
Than ali that poets sing ! 

For when bath saint and heroine stood 

Concealed, beneath a peasant’s hood ? 

‘ Tbe land was swept by alien bosts; 

An alien monarch reigned ; 

And France beheld, through all her coasis,— 
Her ancient lilies stained. 

The maiden mused upon the wrong— 

In midnight vigils lone and long— 
Self-dazzled ! self-sustained ! 

Mused on the crown, the sword, the shrine,— 

Then rose a spirit half divine. 

‘I see her, as a vision, aow, 

In al) her glory’s beigtt* 
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See patriot ranka around her bow, 
And lilie® banners bright! 
I hear the shouts, that, oft renewed, 
Burst rapturous from the multitude, 
Before that stirring sight! 
While fear is on the alien hosts, 
And gone their strength, and mute their boasts. 
* She comes,—with brow and breast in mail— 
Like one to battles bred; 
And firmly guides, while thousands bail, 
Her courser’s stately tread. 
Yet, mid the pomp and pageant high, 
With lofty port, and quiet eye, 
Appears the warrior-maid, 
As though to France the victory given,—- 
The glory, she resigned tg heaven. 
‘Tis past,—and she who crowned a king, 

And bade a realm be free, 

A hated, an accursed thing, 

To-morrow’s dawn will be! 

She comes,—and still the lofty port, 
She bore amid a camp and court, 

Still, as of old, I see! 

And hosts, as then around her ranged, 
But all besides, how dark and changed ! 
* Nor helm, nor steed await her more ; 

Nor victory, nor vow; 

For those who hailed her, saint, before, 

As sorceress, greet her now. 

I bear their curses round the stake; 
I see the fiery column make 

The boldest shield his brow 5 
) sce, their victim, and their queen, 

Die as she lived, severe, serene! 
‘ Preserver of a realm and king! 

Was this a doom for thee? 

This, the sole laurel they could bring 

To ber who set them free? 

Maiden, they could not quench thy fame !— 
That rose, immortal, from the flaine; 

And ages yet to be, 

Shall tell how saint and heroine stood 
Concealed, beneath a peasant’s hood." 

We copy the following narrative, because 
it contains a very vigorous and pretty correct 
description of one of the most striking events 
of the sort recorded in history—the Siege of 
Leyden ; if. however, our memory serves us 
cerrectly, the author mistakes the year, it 
having occurred in 1574, and not 1573. 
With this remark, we quote— 

‘THE RELIEF OF LEYDEN. 

‘Heroism was never more conspicuously 


displayed, than in the memorable siege sus- | and when they were consumed, even their | © he 
Haarlem and | skins were devoured by those whom hunger } Duke of Alva, they were worded with be- 


tained by Leyden, in 1573. 


Mechlin had already fallen into the hands of | had reduced to a level with the brutes. 


~~ 





—_——_ —_ 


they inferior to their brave partners. Month; ‘ Nevertheless, amidst the darkn . 
after month passed away, and found the | involved the fate of Leyden, it veo 
Duke of Alva before Leyden, and the citi- | within its walls many noble s rite nee 
zens of that place undaunted as on the first | even these accumulated horrors had f il " 
day of the siege. Few cherished hope, but | subdue, Foremost among them mer . 
none thought of capitulation. The fate of | governor and Kennava; the latter ; des : 
the Hlaarlemese, who, on the strength of | seemed especially raised up by Provid “ 
Spanish promises had delivered up their | to exhibit in her own person the Must’ 
city, and had afterwards been massacred to a | qualities of both sexes ;—the foresight at 
man, under circumstances the most appal- | self-possession which dignify man en 
ling and ignominious, was perpetually pre- | dour and _ self-devotion which charasis . 
sent to the Leydeners ; and they unanimous- ; woman.—With a constitution unusual} oa 
ly exclaimed,—‘“‘ Let us die like patriots on ; bust, she endured personal fatigue re = 
(y”? vation better than many of the soldiers, i 


the ramparts of our city! 
this, aided by her masculine mind, peculiarly 


‘But alas! an enemy more dreadful than 
the Spaniard had appeared amongst them, | fitted her to exercise influence over those ¢f 
weaker temperament. The very circum. 


and commenced its deadly ravages. At first 
no one admitted the fact, as though conceal- | stance that made some men cowards, made 
her a heroine; and, in concert with the go- 


ment would keep the enemy at bay; but 
vernor and the like-minded few, she stimy 


soon, men looked at each other and shook 
their heads; and women as they regarded | lated her townsmen by every motive that hag 


their children, began for the first time to | power over the human mind, rather to perish 
weep. Then, by degrees, darker gloom was | by their own hands, than yield to an enem 
pictured in every face,—patriotic songs and | not more cruel than perfidious. But the 
shouts of defiance no longer echoed through | enthusiasm excited by these harangues, be- 
the streets,— and the frank and kindly spirit, | came every day more evanescent; and a 
which had made the inhabitants hitherto | circumstance at last occurred, which had 
i, all things in common, declined every | nearly plunged the heroic leaders in despair, 
1our. The poor scowled upon their supe- | and the city in destruction. 
riors ;—inmates of the same house sat sul- | ‘Alva, no less wily than blood-thirsty in 
lenly apart ;—citizens, soldiers, friends, re- | his schemes of vengeance, determined to try 
latives, all watched each other with suspi- | on the garrison of Leyden, the stratagem 
cion. Atlength, concealment became im- | which had succeeded but too fatally on that 
possible, and the horrid truth which each had ! of Haarlem. Feigning generous concern for 
long known, burst at once from every lip— | their bravery and sufferings, he ascertained 
Famine was in the city ! es moment most favourable for his designs, 
‘Long and bitterly did they struggle with | and despatched a herald with proposals to 
this new enemy ; but it was now the struggle | the besieged. The mass of the people, for- 
of despair, not of hope. Their spirits died | getting every thing but their present suffer- 











| within them; every previous suffering had | ings, welcomed him with joy, and insisted 


inspired them with noble and generous feel- | on an immediate acceptance of the condi- 
ings, this destroyed them. Each regarded | tions, whatever they might be. 

his brother as an enemy, a consumer of the! ‘ It was an awful moment forthe few firm 
little portion of food that yet remained, | spirits who were thus left to struggle against 
Men’s natures became changed ; putriotism, | the excited feelings of their countrymen: 
self-devotion, natural affection itself, seemed | even the governor, as he mounted the tribu- 
extinct. Fathers cursed their offspring, and | nal in the town hall, and beheld the worn 
mothers wished them in their graves. Seven | and wasted multitude that surroanded him 
weeks had elapsed since a morsel of bread | with looks of eager beseeching importunity, 
had been seen in the city. Every animal, | felt, for an instant, his resolution fail bim. 

| 


however loathsome, had been slain for food; | It was for an instant only. The herald pro- 
ceeded to state the conditions offered by the 


The | guiling subtlety, and the deluded citizens In- 


the Spaniards, and endured all the atrocities | city appeared peopled with moving ske- | sisted with menacing cries, on their imine 
that a brutal soldiery, led on and encouraged | letons : —suffering had equalised all ranks ; | diate acceptance. 


by a yet more brutal chief, could inflict. Un- 
dismayed by the terrific chances against 
them, the Leydeners continued to hold out, 
and sustained the dreadful hardships incident 
to a blockade, not only with patience, but 
cheerfulness. Personal pursuits and private 
feuds were merged in one universal feeling 
of hatred towards the Spaniards; and all 
ranks, from the highest to the lowest, were 
afiimated with the same spirit of resistance. 
Even the women, inspired by the glorious 
example of Kennava, whose name deserves 
to be held in everlasting remembrance, took 
part in the labours .and sufferings of the 
siege. The wife fought beside her husband, 
the maiden by her lover, the mother by her 


son, and neither in deed nor daring, were , 





the noble and the abject alike might be seen ‘ Burning with shame, grief, and indigna- 
raking the public sewers, and the vilest rub- | tion, the governor rose to address a 
bish, which but a short time before would | ‘‘ Madmen,” said he with vehemence Kno 
have excited horror, was seized upon with | ye what ye ask? Know ye that ye a 
avidity. Famine, while it emaciated their | honorable death, and glorious yan ers 
bodies, degraded and depressed their minds ; | for an ignominious execution and ever t 
but the misery of the devoted Leydeners | infamy ! Did not the Haarlemese bt naa 
was even yet incomplete. A pestilence broke | mises like these, and did the Span ifilled? 
out amongst them, and ina very few weeks | one man alive to tell how they wit. 1 ed out 
carried off many thousands. The living | Will ye follow their example, , vaghte 
scarcely sufficed to bury the dead. Mean- | by hundreds and thousands to ip oF ve 
while the Spaniards, well aware of the ex- | like dogs, because ye dared not te deners 
tremity of distress to which the city was re- in your own defence ? Here me Mer Ht 
duced, pressed the siege more vigorously | —my countrymen — my friend "He paused 
than ever; a seditious spirit appeared in the | repeat the oath I have sworn. mig hands 
garrison, and a secret correspondence was .. moments, and then ralsing 
opened with the enemy. 0 


heaven, repeated ia a slow, solems vit 
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et 
--¥T swear, never to surrender this city to 
Spaniard—never to meet him as other 
than a deadly foe, while a man remains to 
shut the gates ! And now wreak your ven- 
ance upon me as I stand, —tear me 
to pieces on this spot,—soldiers—citizens— 
behold your willing victim! 

Asullen silence ensued. The multitude 
unprepared for this sudden burst of passion- 
ate enthusiasm, stood gazing on each other, 
speechless and overawed. At length, con- 
fused and stormy murmurs ran through the 
crowd, of “ food—give us food.” 

‘“Tt ig here, take us,”—said Kennava, 
stepping forwards with her young son, from 
her place beside the governor. ) 

‘And here, and here,” —was echoed in 
turn by the associate leaders, as they one, 
and all, stepped to the side of the heroic wo- 
man who had first set them so glorious an 
example—“ Kill us, and defend the city !” 

‘This was enough. JI'he heroism which 
suffering had only damped, now blazed forth 


in all its pristine force and splendour ; and | 


the whole mujtitude exclaimed as one man 
— ‘Noble frieuds — brave governor — we 
will die rather than surrender.”’ 

‘“ Swear iton your swords,” said the go- 
vernor, and as he spoke he drew his own, 
and raised the shining blade to his lips. 

‘In an instant the hall was irradiated by 





ee 


the flashing of sheathless weapons: again | 


and again, the united voices of the multitude 
as they pronounced the oath pealed through 
the vaulted roof like thunder ;—again and 
again, the echoes recorded the awful words 
—We swear !—as though they too, were 
living witnesses, and partakers in the vow. 

‘Thus surrounded, the herald becaine 
alarmed for his safety, and his countenance 
plainly indicated his fears. 

‘The governor regarded him with a stern 
and steady eye—‘‘ We are not Spaniards,” 
said the hero, proudly, and he returned his 
sword to its scabbard. 

‘Hjs example was simultaneously followed 
by the whole assembly; and, in an instaut, 
not a weapon was visible. 

“Herald,” said the governer, assuming a 
dignity that would have befitted a monarch 
—“Herald, return to your master, and re- 
port to him the scene you have just now wit- 
nessed. Tell him, also, that we have not 
within our walls one morsel of bread, nota 
single animal, wholesome or noxious; the 
rain that falls from heaven, and the weeds 
that grow in our streets, are all that remain 
'o us for food—nevertheless, we bid him, 
and his myriads, open, everlasting defiance ! 
Tell him, that when all is lost, our own 
omes shall be our graves,—our own hands 
Our destroyers,—when he beholds Leyden 
Consumed by fire, bid him seek us in its 
ashes, Guards attend the herald.” He 
waved his hand, and the order was obeyed 
iD Silence. , , 

‘How long the enthusiasin created by the 
a ae | scene might have enabled the 
) ed Leydeners to support their conti- 
easily increasing miseries, is dubious. _ Pro- 
sence mercifully shortened the period of 
es aud wrought their deliverance by means 

extraordinary as unexpected. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





had the governor dismissed the assembly and 
retired to hold a council with his principal 
officers, when they were alarmed by new 
and tumultuous cries from without. Fear- 
ing some stratagem on the part of the ene- 
my, the governor and his friends hurried 
from the council chamber to ascertain the 
cause. They found the great square filled 
with people, several of whom were discharg- 
ing their fire arms in the air. At the go- 
vernor’s approach the firing was disconti- 
nued, and he then discovered what the smoke 
had previously obscured, two birds hovering 
over the adjacent buildings, evidently anx- 
lous, yet afraid to alight. “ Alas!” said he, 
“they will not furnish a meal for one man, 
they are only two poor pigeons.” 

*“*T see it! T see it!” exclaimed Kennava 
joyfully, “they are carrier pigeons, and 
bring tidings froin our friends.” 

* ** Tfeaven’s blessing on thy woman’s wit,” 
replied the governor, * it is even so, and we 
Shall yet save the city: citizens and friends,” 
continued he, addressing the multitude, 
“repair to the town-hall and await my 
coming,—lKennava, you alone remain here 
with me,” 

‘They obeyed ; and no sooner was the 
square cleared and quiet, than the birds, half 
dead with fatigue and flight, dropped at the 
feet of Kennava. With trembling eagerness 
she unfastened the strip of parchment con- 
cealed beneath a wing of each, and handed 
them to the governor. What transport did 
the following brief, and somewhat enigina- 
tical words convey !— 


‘“ Brave Leydeners! hold out but a few | 


days longer, and the States General will suc- 
cour you, however eminent may be the risk 
and peril.” 

“** Kennava, God hath not forsaken us,” 
said the governor, and he gave the precious 











| 


billets > his companion, utterly unable to | 


say more. 


Danger, privation, fears, watch- 
ings, 


the enemy without, cabals within— 


these he had endured with an unbroken Spi- | 
rit, but this almost miraculous prospect of , 


deliverance, wholly overpowered him, and 
for the first time since the commencement of 
the siege, the veteran burst into tears. 


companions in hope and gladness,” replied | 


the governor, and they once more retraced 
their steps to the town hall, where the assem- 
bled citizens awaited them. 

‘It is not in the power of language to de- 
scribe the scene which ensued, wheu this sud- 
den change in their circumstances was made 
known to the people. Weakened by fatigue 
and hunger, they were unable to control the 


| violence of their emotions ; the news of ap- 


proaching death would have overcome them 
far less, than this promise of speedy deliver- 
ence. They alternately laughed, sung, wept, 
and prayed, rather like maniacs than rational 
beings. 
mer vigour; men once more regarded each 
other as friends, for it was suffering only, 
that had paralysed their feelings, and ren- 
dered them inhuman and selfish. Even the 
birds, the unconscious bearers of the joyful 


Searcely | tidings, which had raised so many thousand 
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human beings from despair to rapture, were 
regarded with evthusiastic emotion. 

‘ By degrees, however, this extravagant joy 
subsided, and was succeeded by sober re- 
fection. Their condition was still perilous 
in the.extreme, for though succour had been 
promised, there appeared, as yet, no, pros- 
ect of its arrival, nor even any indication 
of the method in which it would be afforded. 
Many days of anxious uncertainty elapsed ; 
until at leneth, the alternations of hope and 
fear became more trying to the spirits, than 
their former state of unmitigated wretchedness 
and despair, Ilour after hour, did the poor 
Leydeners keep watch on the walls and high 


| buildings of their city, looking, with aching 


eyes, over the surroundisty country, in the 
often renewed, and as often disappointed 
hope, of beholding the approach of the pro- 
mised rehet. 

‘Ai last, in the manner least expected —it 
came. Determined, though at the certain 
risk of national desolation, to annihilate the 
enemy that had so ‘ong and crueily triumph- 
ed over them, the States General formed the 
desperate resolution of opening the sluices, 
and laying the whole country under water, 
With transport, not unmixed with awe, did 
the Leydeners behold the destroying element 
let loose for their deliverance, and watch the 
“fountains of the great deep,” approaching 
like another deluge to overwhelm their ene- 
mies in destruction. Their circumstances 
were reversed, aud suffering and despair be- 
came the fate of the besiegers. The foe they 
now encountered, was one that none could 
resist ; from which few could eseape. High- 
er and higher, nearer and nearer, it gained 
upon them every instant ;—wheresoever they 
turned, they beheld only trampling waves— 
they heard but the “ ever-sounding sea ;"— 
before them lay destruction—behind them, 
despair ‘From the ramparts and towers of 
the city, the Le ydeners beheld in safety the 
overthrow of their treacherous ene mies, and 
the appro ich of the boats destined for their 
own relief. Men, horses, tents, all the pa- 
noply of war but a few hours before so glori- 
ously Imposing, floated around in horrible 


' confusion: while the piercing shriek, the 
‘“ Tet us hasten to our companions in | 
arms and afflictions,” said Kennava. ‘* Now, | 


| 


prayer, the vain supplication for help, the 
curse, the blasphemy of thousands in their 
last agony, rose, in one appalling cry, as 
from the region of eternal despair, and min- 
cled with the roar of the destroying ocean ! 

~ §No vain exultation, no cruel mockery, 
was heard on the part of those who had been 
themselves too lately snatched from destruc- 
tion, to rejoice overa fallen foe. They stood 
in S| eecliless cratitude to the Power that had 
so signally wrought their deliverance :—en- 
mity passed from their hearts, the wish arose, 
that it had been possible that some less awful 
means might have accomplished the over- 


‘throw of the Spaniards—and many a stern 


The affections recovered their for- | 


soldier, whose eye had been tearless during 
the period of his own sufferings, now over- 
flowed with pity, as he beheld those inflicted 
on his enemies. : 

‘At length the work of vengeance was 
completed, except that small portion of ‘the 
Spanish army whieh had* fled at the begin- 
ning of the inundation, all had perished im 
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the waters; and the only sound that broke 
the silence, was the low sullen murmur of 
the waves, as they dashed against the walls 
of the city. 

‘ Kennava looked on the awful scene with 
a brightened eye and glowing cheek, but it 
was neither the brightness nor the glow of 
gratified revenge. In the hour of peril, she 
had fought and counselled with the stern 
energy of a soldier,—but now that peril was 
past, and she stood forth again the woman, 
—a Miriam amongst the leaders of her peo- 
ple. She stretched forth her arms to heaven 
as she stood upon the ramparts, and like the 
prophetess of old, she looked upon the wa- 
ters dashing at her feet, and burst forth in the 
words of hely triumph—* Sing unto the 
Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously, the 
horse and his rider hath he thrown into the 
sea: the depths have covered them ; they 
sank into the bottom as a stone. The Lord 
is our strength and song, and he is become 
our salvation; he is our God, and we will 
prepare him an habitation ; our fathers’ God, 
and we will praise him.” 

‘She ceased; but the people caught up 
the strain, and the city echoed it back in 
thunder, and far over the waste of waters, 
again and again, was borne that grateful 
shout of a delivered people,—‘* We will sing 
unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed glori- 
ously; the horse and his rider hath he 
thrown into the sea.”’ 

Although it is not improbable that we shall 
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‘ That, from and after the date hereof, 

‘The only schools of surgery recognised by 
the court be London, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen : 

‘ That certificates of attendance upon the 
chirurgical practice of an hospital be not 
received by the court, unless such hospitals 
be in one of the above recognised schools, 
and shall contain on an average one hundred 
patients : 

‘And, that certificates of attendance at 
lectures on anatomy, physiology, the theory 
and practice of surgery, and of the perfor- 
mance of dissections, be not received by the 
court, except from the appointed professors 
of anatomy and surgery in the universities of 
Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; 
or from persons teaching in a school acknow- 
ledged by the medical establishment of one 
of the recognised hospitals, or from persons 
being physicians or surgeons to any of those 
hospitals.’ 

The first appearance of this by-law met 
with the general disapprobation of the pro- 
fession, and it was expected that it would 
remain a dead letter; this, however, was not 
the case, for the obnoxious regulation has 
lately been enforced in more cases than one. 
The first case Dr. Armstrong adduces is that 
of Mr. Bennett, who was educated in the 
University of Dublin, where he took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1817. Having 
been duly qualified, he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Irish College of Surgeons. 





return to these volumes, yet, lest this should 


not be the case, we, in the mean time, re- | 
commend them, as forming a very agreeable | 


work to the lounger and general reader. 


ain Address to the Members of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of London ; on the Injuri- 
ous Conduct and Defective State of that Cor- 
poration, with Reference to Professional 

Rights, Medical Science, and the Public 

Health. By Joun Armstronc, M.D. 

8vo. pp. 48. London, 1825. Baldwin, 

Cradock, and Joy. 

ALL incorporated bodies are tyrannical ; and, 
without expecting to live to the age of Me- 
thusaleh, we do not despair of seeing them 
in general abolished. Government, thanks 
to such men as Canning, Huskisson, Robin- 
son, and Wallace, are beginning to extirpate 
them so far as regards commerce, and this 
is certainly not the business in which they 
are most obnoxious. The sciences of medi- 
cine and surgery were long considered as 
approaching the occult, and although in the 
former little progress has been made, yet the 
latter has assumed a rank so deservedly high, 
that we know not whether to reprobate more 
the jnjustice or the folly of the attempt to cir- 
cumscribe its usefulness by throwing obsta- 
cles in the way of studying it. 

I¢ appears from the letter of Dr. Arm- 
strong, that a young surgeon, Mr. Edward 
Grainger, had, by his lectures in the Borough, 
rendered himself so popular as to be an 
object of jealousy with the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, who became anxious to 
prevent such competitions in future. For 
this purpose, the Court of Examiners, in 
» 1620, passed a by-law to the follow- 
mg effect :—= 





‘He subsequently spent upwards of three 
years in Paris in the same pursuits, during 
which, it will appear, he became a public 
teacher. The facilities afforded in Paris, for 
the cultivation of the above-mentioned sub- 
jects, may be judged from the fact, that thirty 
thousand patients are annually received into 
the hospitals, that minute histories of the 
cases are recorded, and that four-fifths of the 
bodies of those who die are made subservient 
to anatomical and pathological purposes. 
Prosecuting his determination cf becoming a 
teacher, on the first year of his residence in 





Paris he began to assist the English students 
resident there in their anatomical pursuits, 
| his previous labours in Dublin having ren- 
| dered him competent to that office. In 1824, 

the number of English students having much 
| increased, and Mr. Bennett having become 


— 


“ very popular amongst them, he applied to 


the College of Surgeons in London to have 
| certificates of attendance, on his lectures, re- 
| cognised by the Court of Examiners; but 
| that body refused to comply with the request, 
on the grounds, first, that it would be con- 
trary to their existing laws; and, secondly, 
that it would tend to discourage the English 
schools of anatomy.’ 
Mr. Bennett next endeavoured to procure 
a place for dissection in Paris for English- 
men, separate from the French hospitals ; he 
applied to our ambassador, Sir Charles Stew- 
}art, who declined interfering, unless autho- 
rized to do so by Mr. Canning, the secretary 
of state for foreign affairs :— 
‘Mr. Bennett accordingly applied to Mr. 
Canning in September, 1824, and stated how 
| important it was, in a national point of view, 








that English medical men should de pro- | 





‘ 





—x 
tected in their anatomical pursuits in Paris, 
where the opportunities of acquiring a know. 
ledge of anatomy are so vastly superior to 
those of London, as subjects can be procured 
there at the trifling expense of a few shillings 
each. Mr. Canning having referred Mr. 
Bennett's letter to the London College of 
Surgeons, certain members of the Court of 
Examiners expressed their highest disappro. 
bation of Mr. Bennett’s conduct on the occa. 
sion. The consideration even of Mr. Can- 
ning’s letter was deferred about a fortnight, 
and then the court or council replied by pro. 
mising that a deputation would wait upon 
him at some indefinite time. During the 
interval, Mr. Bennett wrote to the members 
of the council of the college, entreating that 
they might not interfere with Mr. Canning’s 
kind disposition to protect the English stu- 
dents in Paris. He described to them the 
great advantage of the French schools of 
anatomy, and pointed out to them the little 
danger that was to be apprehended as to the 
English students deserting the London lec- 
tures, since in truth the college not admitting 
the certificates of the Paris professors, and 
refusing to recognise Mr. Bennett asa teacher 
there, were ample securities on that head. He 
further hinted, that they had no right to in- 
terfere, inasmuch as they could have no con- 
trol over the class of English students who 
frequented Paris, seven-eights of them bein 
doctors in medicine, and the few eee 
students there having already diplomas, 
Notwithstanding these arguments, together 
with the actual injustice of the interference 
as it regarded the interests of the English 
students, and the utter disregard manifested 
for the improvement of English medical 
science, by preventing young men from ob- 
taining that species of knowledge abroad 
which their own country did not so abun- 
dantly afford, notwithstanding, I repeat, all 
these weighty considerations, the deputation 
succeeded in persuading Mr. Canning not to 
comply with Mr. Bennett’s request.’ 

There is a petty jealousy in such conduct 
on the part of the Court of Examiners, which 
would be contemptible were it not mischiev- 
ous. It will be seen they not only refused to 
acknowledge Mr. Bennett's certificates while 
lecturing in Paris, but interfered to prevent 
his promoting the study of surgery among 
the English residents in Paris,—an act which 
is as unjust as if the Society of Schoolmasters 
were to prevent any person from establishing 
an academy for English youths in France, 
on the ground that it would ‘tend materially 
to disturb the present system for the promo- 
tion of education in this country.’ If our 
readers substitute the words ‘ anatomical and 
chirurgical science’ for education, they will 
have the sole reason urged by the Court of 
Examiners against Mr. Bennett s giving lec- 
tures in Paris; but the hostility of the Court 
of Examiners did not end here. 

‘Mr. Bennett being therefore driven by the 
indirect means of the college of surgeons from 
Paris, nothing was left for him but to Me 
ceed direct to London, where he expected he 


might resume his labours, being already 7 
lecturer, and a member of the a. i 


despite of what had previously passed, be 
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a 
yrmined to show, that he harboured no harsh 
feeling towards that body, and the oath which 
ity members take, requiring, that none should 
he cherished on their part, soon after his ar- 
aval in London, he respectfully solicited that 
his certificates should now, in his own coun- 
, be admitted by the court of examiners.— 
In this communication he stated his preten- 
sions, and having shown that he was a teacher 
rior to the promulgation of the by-law, con- 
ceived, on that ground, that he had a right to 
be placed on the same footing with recent 
lecturers to whom he alluded, and who had 
been recognised. Finally, he appealed to 
the court as the individual members of a libe- 
ral profession, and as a public body to whom 
itscharacter, interests, and advancement, were 
intrusted ; but he again met with a flat re- 
fusal; and this last injury was accompanied 
by insult, for, while in attendance at the 
college, expressly at the invitation of the pre- 
sident, that courtesy of reception was grossly 
violated which as a gentleman he had a right 
to expect from men of liberal education. 
‘But waving such points, has its come to 
this, that an individual, who has passed days 
and nights and years in the acquisition of 
useful knowledge, shall be denied the pri- 
vilege of communicating it to others? Is it 
to be borne, that a by-law shall be passed 
and perpetuated, by which the medical stu- 
dents who come to London must be taught 
only by certain professors appointed or ap- 
proved by an interested body? Ifa rule 
were attempted to be established that no 
barrister should be allowed to plead in public 
unless he were instructed under a particular 
master or masters, would not the whole bar 
rise as one man to resist the invasion of their 
nights? And shall the members of the medi- 
cal profession submit to a measure which 
would deprive the majority of the privilege 
of effectively addressing, as lecturers, the 
tising and future generation of students in 
England? It has been observed by an au- 
thor, well versed in the subject, that hardly, 
any man has risen to eminence at the bar, 
who possessed an independent fortune of 
£500 a-year; and a similar remark might 
be made in reference to physic and surgery, 
for the obvious reason that men’s exertions 
are Geeety proportionate to their wants. 
The istory of both professions would show, 
that the most distinguished members in each 
ave generally been those who forced their 
way, by their own power, through opposing 
circumstances. But if a by-law like this 
ad formerly existed, the medical world 
Would have been deprived of some of its 
nghtest ornaments. The Hunters, for ex- 
ample, could never have emerged from ob- 
‘curity into fame, and anatomy and surgery 
might have been half a century behind their 
Present state, at least in this country. The 
influence of men of genius is not extinguished 
in their graves, but, surviving, it descends 
nee other minds, to the remotest ages. 
this by-law be allowed to remain in ope- 
Fation, many of the ablest and best men, such 
as Nir, Bennett, will sink unnoticed and un- 
nown, because it will deprive them of the 
f Occasion for revealing their attainments ; 
ile being founded on a system of farourits 





ism, it will necessarily lead not only to the 
exclusion of proper individuals, but to the 
appointments of others, not from public, but 
from private considerations.” 

Another gentleman, Mr. Kiernan, who 
had studied for eight years in England, 
France, and Italy, and whose qualifications 
as a teacher were unquestionable, met with 
similar treatment as Mr. Bennett, in the 
refusal to recognise his certificates. 

Dr. Armstrong, after commenting on the 
illiberallity and injustice in these cases, makes 
some sensible remarks on the importance of 
the study of anatomy and surgery, and of 
the mischievous constitution and conduct of 
the College of Surgeons in London. Allud- 
ing to the mode of examination, he contrasts 
it with that pursued in other countries :— 

‘ The examinations at the College of Sur- 


geons in London are private, so that even | 
one pupil cannot judge how another acquits | 


himself. In the Dublin and Paris colleges 
they are public, particularly in the latter, 
where even those unconnected with the pro- 
fession are permitted to attend. An exa- 
mination at the London college is conducted 


by two examiners only; it occupies occa- | 


sionally ten minutes, generally from twenty 
to thirty, and very rarely forty minutes. At 
the College of Surgeons in Ireland the can- 
didate is examined on two separate days, 
during the space of an hour and a half or 
two hours each day. One candidate only is 
examined at a time, and he has six examiners 
with the president. Moreover, the office of 
examiner in the Irish college is merely ho- 
norary, being filled by members annually 
chosen at a general meeting, no emolument 
being attached to their office. Whereas the 
members of the Court of Examiners of the 
London college are self-elected for life, and 
each of them receives a certain sum for every 
candidate who passes; so that each examiner 
has annually a very considerable interest in 
the number admitted. As a license to practice 
communicates no information in itself, but 
is or ought to be, a test of competency, at- 
tained by previous and expensive studies, it 
ought clearly to cost the successful candidate 
as little as possible; and when exorbitantly 
high, it can only be considered in the light of 
a tax, levied upon the profession, principally 
for the benefit of the examiners. Some of 
the members of this court, it should be men- 


tioned, are themselves lecturers, while others | 


have relatives in similar situations, so that 
they have often to examine not only the stu- 
dents of their own or kindved’s rival, but 
those whom they or their connections have 
instructed. Are such collisions of interest 
and feeling consistent with the strict impar- 
tiality required of an examiner ? 


“In the School of Medicine of Paris the | 


candidates for the degrees of doctor in medi- 
cine and’ doctor in surgery, pursue the same 
studies, and are both subjected to the same 
examinations. Each is obliged, first, to show 
his capability to dissect, next to submit to 
five public examinations on different days, 
and finally to defend a thesis. During this 
severe trial, he undergoes the ordeal of no 


j 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 


is questioned respecting his acquaintance 
with anatomy, physiology, and surgery; the 
anatomy of the tissues, as revealed by the 
industry of the French being but little, if at 
all regarded, though it would be easy to de- 
monstrate its great utility in the science and 
practice of surgery. In the Dublin college 
the candidate is minutely examined during 
the first day on anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology, and at this time he may be re- 
jected, which precludes his offering himself 
for another year. On the second day he is 
examined on the theory and practice of sur- 
gery, and medicine, and pharmacy, including 
therapeutics. In the Paris school, the can- 
didute is examined the first day on anatomy 
and physiclogy, the second on pathology, 
the third on materia medica, chymistry, and 
pharmacy ; the fourth on hygiéne and me- 
dical jurisprudence ; and the fifth on the 
practice of medicine and surgery, according 
as the degree is required in the one or the 
other. Such are the means pursued by these 
respective colleges in order to ascertain the 
proficiency of the students before they are 
_ sanctioued by a diploma to take upon them- 
selves the awful responsibility of pce. 

‘The examination at the London college, 
when contrasted with those of the other col- 
leges, is fearfully inefficient, and offers na 
adequate test or security for the competency 
of the candidates who pass. The Court of 
Examiners, therefore, is guilty of a dereliction 
of duty, and when, as must too often occur, 
it grants diplomas to incompetent persons, if 
is surely answerable to the country for the 
dreadful consequences.’ 

The effect of the by-law, while it tends to 
diminish the number of competent surgeons, 
does not insure the capability of those who 
may succeed as lecturers in London... That 
such a by-law is unjust, Dr. Armstrong fear- 
lessly contends, and he is inclined to think it 
‘also illegal; addressing himself to the mem- 
bers of the College of Surgeons generally, he 

advises — 
| ‘In the first place, you should unite and 
| publicly express your disapprobation of the 
| by-law, the pernicious effects of which, I 
| hope, have been unanswerably demonstrated. 

‘In the second place you should deter- 
mine to try its legality in a court of justice, 
through Mr. Bennett or Mr. Kiernan, whose 
/ cause you ought to countenance, and indeed 
to make your own. 

‘In the third place, you should resolve 
| the utter incompetency of the Court of Exa- 
' miners and council as now constituted, for 
| they are notoriously a self-elected body—-« 
| body over which no wholesome control hav- 
|ing yet existed, it has betrayed its trust iv 
| your detriment, and that of the public. 

‘ But above all, you must, in the fourtl 
and last place, petition the legislature for 
a new charter, in which the whole power 
should rest in you, the members, as one body 
in name and in fact, having the power to 
elect the officers, and to preside over all the 
concerns of the college.’ 

The profession and the public at large are 





| interested in this subject, and Dr. Armstrong 


less than twenty examiners. At the exami- | deserves the thanks of the eommuzity for so 
nation in the London college, the candidate ; ably arguing the qnestion. 
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Virseum Eur yHCUM ; Select Antiquiti 8, 
Curiosities, Beauties, and Varietics of Na- 
ture and Art in Europe ; compiled from 
Eminent Authorities, Methodically  ar- 
yanged, interspersed with Original IlLints, 
Observations, &. by Cuarces HuLserg, 
Author ofthe African Traveller, &c. 12mo., 

yp. 473. London, 1825. Whittaker. 
Wr: have already noticed, in terms of strong 
commendation, the three prece ding works, 
by Mr. Hulbert, similar to this—on Asia, 
Africa. and America, and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the Museum Puropreum, 
is entitled to still higher praise, taking, as it 
does, a somewhat more ample view, and dis- 
playing the same good taste and discrimina- 
tion in the selection of subjects the most in- 
teresting and diversified ; though the work 
Is in a great degree a compilation, yet it is 
not entirely so, many of the articles being 
wholly original, and others considerably im- 
proved by the additions or corrections of the 
editor. The great difficulty in a work of this 
nature is to know whatto select, and where 
for the field is so very aniple, that 
we scarcely expect to find the choicest anti- 


wr 
( 9 


to st Pp, 


quities, curiosities. beauties, and varieties of 
nature and art in Eur zed 
volume of five hundred pages, yet 

Hutbert has very successfully achieved. 


mto a 
this Mr. 
; His 
work, a neat little volume, is embellished 
with a portrait of Archdeacon Corbett, and a 
view of Eaton Hall, the splendid mansion of 
Farl (srosvenor., 

Our selections shall be 


ie sguee 
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from what appear 
to us the most orrinal portions of the work, 
which are, atthe same time, not the least in- 
teresting ; and first y Abbe 
in Somer the deseription of which is 
from a manuseript tour by Dr. Stringer, of 
Shrew yy 


‘= 


of Glastonbury EY, 


tshire, 


‘Glastonbury Abbey is justly boasted to 
be one of the oldest im Rnylar d. The town 
t bh] I} Fe 


itself took its origin from the abbey. 


. 


vestiges of ancient Mmagniheence appear on 
every side. Mouldings of portals, capitals 
of pilasters, and stone ribs of roofs, are stuck 
in the walls of the ienoble residences of mo- 
dern times; and scarcely ean the traveller 
sten, without being reminded by some frag- 


ment of masoi some ancient mansion 
with its arched portal and its spandril win- 
dows, that Glastonbury has sufiered a most 
lamentable fortune. In our way 
to the abbey we passed the market cross, an 
old polygon structure. <A little to the south 
of this. lic the remains of the abbey, on the 
left hand : ide of the roa 1. leading from Wells 


Tv, OF 


reverse of 


to Bndgewater. 

‘Glastonbury derives its origin (says Cam- 
den) from Joseph of Arimathea, the same 
who buried Christ’s body. Who, when he 
came to prea h the vo pel in Great Britain, 
2 t is as ted he did by the Romiush le- 
Ne 1 ] led on thie [ste ot Avilon, and 
fixing his staff in the ground (a dry thorn 
sapling, which had been his companion 
throuch all the countries he had passed), fell 

if ep \\ hen bi : woke, he foun to his 
creat surprise, tiie bias stalk had taken root, 
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thus taken from him, it was ordained that he pillars, surmounted with magnificent capital . 
j - rs 


should take up his abode in this place. 
Here, tlrerefore, he built a chapel, which, by 
the piety of succeeding times, increased into 
this magnificent foundation. The ground on 
which the abbey of Glastonbury stood is 
higher than the neighbouring district, which 
is a perfect flat, insomuch that tradition says, 
it was formerly covered with the séa. 
was the case, the ground which the abbey oc- 
cupied, if not an island, was at least a penin- 
sula. 


island of Avilon; and the meadows around 


linquished by the sea. The abbey, with its 


ys, | eastern part of the chapel. 
If that | 


To this dav it bears the name of the | 


the mouldings separated from each other 


our compartments of costly carving, all 
which exhibit splendid but tasty runnip 
patters of foliage and fruit, tendrils and flow. 
ers, entwining each other in the richest pro- 
fusion. A handsome crypt runs under the 
Jt is no little ad- 
dition to its beauty, that ivy is spread over 
the walls, in such just proportion as to adorn 
without defacing them. 

‘On the south-west of St. Joseph's Cha. 


_ pel stands the Gate of Strangers, which seems 
it seem plainly to have been washed and re- | 


Otiices and buildings, completely occupied | 
_It ranged parallel with the south side of the 
'church; and was nearly entire within the 


the large enclosure. But of these edifices a 
small part of the great church of the abbey, 
fragments of St. Joseph’s Chapel, the abbot’s 
kitchen, and some unintelligible and dilapi- 
dated walls, are all which now survive. 

‘Of the great church of the monastery, a 


_ memory of man. 


creat part of the south side, and some part of | 


the east end may be traced; a little of the 
cross isle; and a remnant of the tower 
of the purest and most elegant Gothic. A 
long list of heroes, ef kings and queens, 
mingle their dust under the ruins of this 
creat church, amongst whom the patriotic Ar- 
thur must not be forgotten. Borne to Glas- 
tonbury after the fatal battle of Camlan, in 
which he perished, the chieftain was buried 
before the high altar, where he slent for ages 
neglected and unknown. A tradition, how- 
ever, of his death and place of sepulture was 
preserved among the British bards who took 
shelter in the mountains of Wales, after the 
conquest of their country by the Saxons. 
One of these poets, in a legend whieh he re- 
cited to Ifenry the Second, discovered the 
long concealed secret. The length of the 
‘hy, within the walls, was five hundred 
and thirty-six feet. The length of the mid- 
dle cross-aisle or trensept, two hundred and 
twenty. St. Joseph’s Chapel stands 


chure 


> all } 


to have been a heavy building, void of ele- 
cance and beauty. 
‘The abbot’s lodge was a large building, 


It was a suite of seven 
apartments on a floor; but nothing hardly 
can now be traced. In the year 1714, it was 
taken down to answer some purposes of eco- 
nomv. 

‘Ifard by where the abbot’s lodge stood, 
are the remains of the kitchen, it is both a 
curious retanant of antiquity, arid a noble 
monument of monkish hospitality, in better 
preservation than the other buildings of the 
monastery. Its walls are four feet thick, and 


| yet strengthened with massy buttresses. The 


building is square outside, the inside an oc- 
tagon, four chimnies taking off the corners of 
the square. It has two doors, and measures 


twenty-two feet from one to the other, anda 
hundred and seventy from the bottom to the 


top. 

‘These are all the visible remains of this 
creat house. Foundations are traced far and 
wide, where it is conjectured the cloisters 


‘yan; the monk’s cells, the schools, the dor- 


mitories, halls, and other offices. The whole 
together has been an amazing combination of 
various buildings. It had the appearance, 


indeed, of a considerable town, containing, 


near | 


the west end of the great church, and is much | 


more entire. Its architecture is elegant. 
The stile is mixed, partly Anglo-Norman, or 
(as it is commonly called) Saxon, and partly 
Gothic, both perfect in their kind. A range 
of windows, rather loftily placed, runs round 
the building: 
form, but included within sharply-pointed 
Gsothie cornices: 


their arches are of semicircular 


intervals, and equal distances, light taper 
shafts support a course of faise Saxon arches ; 
which, intersecting each other, form well- 
proportioned Gothic ones, and perhaps point 
out the origin of this much-disputed style. 
The little ornamental cornices edging the 
arches of the windows are in the zig-zag 
manner, but being of what is called raised 


that ever appeared in England. 


' sides nearly as many retainers on the abbey. 


perhaps, the largest society under one go- 
vernment, and the most extensive foundation 
From an 
early period pilgrims resorted to it from all 
parts of the kingdom. Its fraternity, it 13 
said, consisted of five hundred monks, be- 


r 


' About four hundred children were educated 


beneath these, at proper | 


work, that is, separated from the mass of stone | 
] } 
| i 


mitted through these perforations, and an | 
unequal d degree of alriness and elegance 
means, over the whole struc- | 


thrown, by these 
Wh — % 7 "y 2. oo 

ture. iNor is it possible to pass the nortnern 
. . . . ’ 

entrance without admiration, for here the 

brite to have exerted all the etiorts 

of his art, in order to produce an architec- 


SCeTIIS 


tural wonder. The retiring arches, which 
y the a WreWaV, are supported hy slender 


‘ther than the mouth, which 1s of consider . 
} . : . Vv - 
extent, dark and dismal, the entrance ye 


and maintained. Five hundred travellers 
have been lodged at once within its walls; 
while the poor from every side of the coun- 
try were received and fed. This great house 
possessed the amplest revenues of any reli- 
gious house in England.’ 
Among the curiosities of Shropshire, 0 
which Mr. Hulbert gives a very excellent ac- 
count, we find an interesting notice of the 
Ogo Hole, near Llanymynech, which we 
uote :— 

‘In Llanymynech hill, on the western 
border of Shropshire, is a considerable exca- 
vation, vulgarly called the Ogo (from the 
Welsh oggaf, a cave), supposed to have been 
an ancient mine of the Romans, as very nue 
merous coins of that people are frequently 


‘ : . ‘ed far- 
found there. It is now seldom explored 


anc { a 
hung with the stump and branches © 
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—— 
ch-elm, and great fragments have in many 
‘ces fallen from the roof. Superstition, 
ever given to people darkness with the pro- 
geny of imagination, has assigned inhabitants 
here, such as knockers, goblins, and ghosts ; 
snd the surrounding peasantry aver, with in- 
dexible credulity, that the aerial harmonies 
of fairies are frequently heard in the deep re- 
cesses. Some years ago, all the passages of 
this subterraneous labyrinth were carefully 
explored to their extent, by J. F. M. Dovas- 
ton, Esq., of West Felton, from whose notes 
the editor has been favoured with this infor- 
mation. The entrance, for fifteen yards, is 
high, but afterwards a person must stoop 
very low, and sometimes even crawl. It 


contains Many Sinuosities, sometimes but a | 


yard, and generally about three yards wide ; 
having many turnings and passages connected 


with each other; so that a ball of thread, or | 


chalk, is necessary for the greater facility of 
return.— None of the paths go more than two 
hundred yards from the place of entry. Great 
quantities of human bones are found in many 
parts, particularly where the cavern becomes 
wide and lofty. This renders it probable it 
has, subsequent'to the Romans, become either 
a place of refuge in battle, or a depository for 
thedead. The passages are cut through the 
rock, which is of red lime stone, whereon 
frequently appear the marks of chisels, and, 
doubtless, it has originally been a ramitica- 
tion of rich veins of ere; for everywhere ap- 
pear— 

mee’ “the inner vaults of this rude cavern, 


Green with the copper tinge, where pendunt 
glisten 


Curdled stalactites, like frozen snakea, 
Where leathery crust, and vegetable film, 


Hoar with their funguus fringe the dripping 
toof.”” 


Long passages frequently terminate in small 
holes, about the size to admit a man's arm, 
as if the metal ran in strings, and had been 
gy out quite clean, with hammers and 
ong chissels, as far as they could reach. 
The water that drops in some parts of this 
cave, is of a petrifying quality, and forms 
stalactites, resembling very long icicles, which, 
on being touched, ring witha brilliant sound ; 
and the drops of water hanging on the point 
ot each, catch the light of the candle, and 
give the surrounding space a glittering illu- 
mination extremely beautiful, and in a va- 
netyof colours. One finger bone was pick- 
ed up and brought away, with a ring upon 
it: and, about 1750, some miners discovered 
several human skeletons entire, with culinary 
vessels, hatchet, and many Roman coins: 
ene had on a bracelet of glass beads, and an- 
other a very curious battle-axe beneath his 
‘rm, and in a cave, at some little distance, 
were the bones of a man, woman, a child, a 
8, and a cat.—Tradition says this labyrinth 
rolumunicated by subterraneous paths with 
we Castile; and some persons aver 
ate . gone into it so far as to hear the 
heads yrowy and Tanat rolling over their 

» and that it leads down to Fairyland. 
= Ovaston, however, threaded every pas- 
sy marked each with chalk, except 
would at was so full of deep water, that he 
“Nd Rot get his head between the surface 
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,and the roof. [tis probable this mine was 
‘wrought before the year 790, when the 
Clawdd Offa was made, for that ditch pro- 
| ceeding from the passage through it, called 
| Porth y Wean, along the brow or summit of 
‘these rocks to a place called Bwich Mawr 
((the great notch), in that place the Dyke 
leaves its direction on the verge, opposite 
Blodwell Hall, and turns from a southward 
course to eastward, and fences the south end 
of the hill Gan which this copper-mine lay) to 
the Welsh side. And it seems that a battle 
hath been fought here in disputing for this 
/mine, or that the very large entrenchments 


with that of Clawdd Offa eastwardly, were 
made to defend this rich and valuable mine.’ 
| tis not only in the description of natural 
, curiosities that this volume possesses much 
interest, but the editor intersperses an ac- 
| count of the peculiar manners and customs 
of society. Of Lancashire customs, thirty 
| years ago, he gives the following curious pic- 
ture :-— 

‘With feelings of indescribable pleasure 


to the early years of his existence. Still pre- 
sent is the delight with which he hailed the 
| approach of May-day morning, when a se- 
| lect company of the musical rustics of Wors- 
‘ley and Swinton, near Manchester, would 
, assemble at midnight to commence the grate- 


| ful task of saluting thair neighbours with the 





‘sound of the clarionet, hautboy, German ' 


‘flute. violin, aud the melody of a dozen 
-voices. On this occasion, the leader of the 


—_——— — 


window, or before the outer door of the fa- 
mily “*he delighted to honour” with— 


chuin of gold, 
For the suimimer springs so fresh, green, and 
ays 


bold, 
Drawing near to the merry month of May.” 
In tliis strain, including some encomium or 
happy allusion to the various qualifications 


tnily the whole were saluted: after which, a 
purse of silver or a few mugs of good ale 
were distributed among the company ; thus 
they proceeded from house to house, filling 
the air with their music and happy voices, 
till six o’clock in the morning. 

‘ Another custom was, for the lads of the 
villages, on May-day eve, to compliment 
their sweethearts, and lasses whom they 
knew, by decorating their doors or the eaves 
of their dwellings with May flowers or boughs 
of trees emblematical of affection, or some 
good quality the lady was supposed to pos- 
sess ; for instance, a birch for a pretty wench, 
an oak for the lover of a joke ora merry 
girl, &c. Sometimes these compliments 
were of a rougher cast, as the hazel nut fora 
dirty slut, the alder (pronounced owler) for a 
scolder, or the willow green for a forsaken 
queen. Much amusement was derived from 
the bustle the lasses would make to have any 





neighbourhood was apprieed of the supposed 
degradation. 
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‘One of the most laughable and amusing 


| customs was observed at Easter, when the 


young men and young women would dis- 
guise themselves in the most fantastic and n- 
diculous habits, and go from house to house 
a “peace egging,” or begging eggs; the 
most respectable farmers’ sons or daughters 
would indulge in this custom, and very often 
no mean display of humour and wit was to 
be met with among these masked rusties. 
All spirits flowed buoyantly and in unison, 
while a good song was frequently given in 





(of which there are three) that run parallel | 


the editor of this work calls to his remem- | 
brance various customs and scenes familiar | 


bind would commence his song under the | 


‘QO rise up master of this house, all in your , 


[ hope you'll not be angry at us tor being so | 


of the mistress and other branches of the fa- | 


| return for the convivial glass of the generous 
| farmer. 
'  € The marriages of the weavers and other 
| mechanics were at that period of the most 
| joyous description. A young couple intend- 
}ing to be married would invite their ac- 
| quaintance for miles round to attend them to 
‘church, and to dine with them at a neigh- 
| bouring inn, after the ceremony. The editor 
has seen a couple attended by three hundred 
| young men and women; ribands streaming 
‘from the hats of the youths and waving on 
' the bosoms of the maids. Now all this was 
no burden to the nuptial pair, every guest 
paid his own expenses at the ion, and the 
married couple were totally exempt. Fic- 
'dling and dancing finished the joyous meet- 
ing ; and many future matches were often the 
| consequence of the celebration. 
| ‘ Their funerals were also most numerous- 
ly attended, especially among the colliers of 
| Walkdenmoor, near Worsley, and in the 
. whole parish of Eccles. No invitation what- 
‘ever was necessary on these occasions, every 
' one went who felt the slightest regard for the 
deceased, or, indeed, who wished for a ho- 
iliday: from one to three hundred was no un- 
/ common attendance. 
. © Various other customs we could revert to 
| as pecutiar to that part of the country ; many 
‘of them now in total disuse; partly occa 
sioned by depression of trade during the late 
war, and the consequent poverty of the Lan- 
cashire weavers and other artisans, by which 
their native energies, cheerfulness, and hap- 
piness, have been nearly annihilated ; and 
many of them, even at this moment of peace 
and prosperity scarcely earn sufficient te 
render life desirable.’ 

In the account of extraordinary individuals, 
| Mr. Hulbert gives an excellent memoir of 
the Rev. Samuel Lee, a journeyman carpen- 
ter, who, by his industry, has acquired a 
knowledge of eighteen languages, and is now 
protessor of Arabic, in the university of Cam- 
bridge. He also inserts two orginal letters 
from the professor, which show that he is as 
distinguished for his piety as his learning. 
The most extraordinary instance of early ge- 
ius is perhaps the following :— 

‘Elizabeth Bradbury, who was bora of 
poor parents, at Oldham, Lancashire (as far 
as he recollects, in the year 1798), at the age 
of nine months she could almost articulate 
every word in common occurrence ; with the 
sole instruction of her mother, at twelve 
months she could read, and shortly after 
learned to write, and acquired somé know- 


— _—— 





unwelcome emblems removed before the | ledge of the Latin language ; at the age of 


| three years she stood upon a table, placed in 
‘the pulpit ot tke methodist chapel, ge Mid- 
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dietOn, seven miles from Manchester, and 
preached to a numerous and respectable con- 
gregation; the effect upon the minds of the 
hearers was most extraordinary, some abso- 
lutely fainted from excess of feeling a 1d sur- 
prise. She was at this period considered as 
a prodigy, or rather as one endued with mi- 
raculous gifts. The crowds who came daily 
o visit her, and the money which was pre- 
sented to her parents from visitors, prevented 
their acceptance of numerous offers from res- 
pectable individuals to take this extraordi- 
nary child under their protection, and to pro- 
vide for its education and future happiness. 
About the vear 1803, the editor saw her at 
the Bull’s Head, Swinton, five miles from 
Manchester, where her imprudent father ex- 
hibited her as a prodigy of talent and litera- 
ure, and induced her to act the preacher for 
he amusement of public house company. 
She appeared equally playful as other chil- 
dren of her vears, but seemed remarkably 


shrewd in her observations on the different | 


characters in the company, especially on 
those who were not quite so liberal in their 
gratuities as she could wish. The editor re- 
quested her to write something in his pocket- 
book as a proof of her talents, when she im- 
mediately wrote her own and her father’s 
name with each hand (rizht and left), ina 
most beautiful style: he has had no informa- 
tion respecting her since the above period.’ 











A -Father’s Love and a Woman's Friendship ; 
or, the Widow and her Daughters. A 
Novel; in fivevolumes. By Hrnrrerra 
Rovuviere Mossr. London, 1825, 

Mrs. Mosse is the anthor of the Old Trish 
Baronet, a Peep at our Ancestors, Bride and 
no Wife, and several other novels, which, we 
believe, have not been suffered to sleep on 
the shelves of a circulating library. 
works display a considerable acquaintance 
with good society and the workings of na- 
ture, and mix, agreeably, much of the neat 
humour of the Insh with the vivacity of the 
French character. The present novel illus- 
trates the virtues which give the ttle to it; 
the characters are well drawn, and, although 
we deprecate any extension of the novel be- 
yond three volumes, yet we must acknow- 
ledyve that the interest of this tale is well sus- 
toined throughout. 





Lnstruction for the Field Se rewe or Cavalry, 
translated from the German of Count Bis- 
mark, By Captain L. Beamisn, 4th 
Dragoon Guards. 18mo. pp. 82. Lon- 
don, 1825. Whittaker. 

Generar Count Bismark (a good shot we 

presume from his name) is the author of se- 

veral works on the tactics, &c. of cavalry ; 
which the translator assures us, ‘ have met 
with high and deserved approbation on the 

Continent.’ We further learn, that this par- 

ticular treatise, written for the Wirtemberg 

cavalry, has been remodelled by Major 

Decker, a Prussian officer, that it was pub- 

lished at Berlin and at Warsaw, and that 

it created a vreat sensation in Poland. The 

object of the work, which is verv concise, 1 

‘to Mmpress on the memory the chief )rinici- 

ples of the field service of cavalry: this it 

Hoes wm terms “«ometimes | that 
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many of the questions and answers appear 
to us quite unnecessary. Few persons, we 
suspect, require to be told that a camp isa 
‘ position of rest in the open field,” or that the 
movement of troops in war is called a ‘ march.’ 
It is, however, better to explain too much 
than too little, and after the approbation 
Count Bismark’s work has received from 
more competent authorities, it would appear 
captious in us to be hypercritical. 





A Miunstrel’s Hours of Song ; or, Poems. | 


By Acnes Manony. 12mo. pp. 174. 
London, 1825. Pickering. 
Ir is well observed in a work reviewed in 
our present Chronicle—The Phantasmagonia, 
that nothing is more difficult than to get a 
good title for a miscellaneous collection of 
poems. In this respect we think the fair 
author of the present volume has succeeded ; 
nor do we mean to say that the title is the 
only merit the work possesses ; on the con- 
trary, several of the pieces are pretty, as will 
be seen by the two specimens we subjoin :— 
* ADIEU, ADIEU, A FOREIGN SHORE, 
‘Written on reading a Novel, 
‘ Adieu, adieu; a foreign shore 
Will burst in beauty on thine eye; 
And friends you never saw before 
May smile beneath Italia’s sky. 
‘ Thy native land, so soon forgot, 
No more will claim the silent tear 5 
Adieu, adieu ; I blame thee not, 
For love and hope were blighted here, 
‘ But if thy noble soul should learn 
I:s peace was lost by Falschood’s sway, 
Ah! then thy thoughts will sadly turn 
To western islands far away. 
‘THE FIRST ROSE OF SUMMER, 


| ©’Tis the first rose of summer just burst on its 


stem, 

Bespangled with one little crystalline gem ! 

"Tis the first rose of summer, that hangs where 
the beam 

Has reflected its light o’er the shadowy stream! 

‘Ol! who has not felt, when the spring days 
are gone, 

And the gold lamp of heaven in splendour 
shines on, 

The unclouded delight in the bosom, which 
glows 

When its bright ray illumines the summer's 
first rose ! 

‘But thou, lovely pride of the blooming par- 


terre ! 

Why hast thou not blazed in thy first beauties 
there? 

The jonquil, the tulip, would fly froin the 
throne, 


And leave it to thee, queen of flowers, alone. 
‘The dew of thy breath all the sweet perfume 


has, 

That breathes from the fur-vaunted rose of 
Shiraz 5 

But the light of high heaven scarce kisses thy 
brow: 

’Midst the flowers of the valley why tarriest 
thou ? 

‘ Thou hast chosen the bank where the violet’s 
blue, 

And the lily’s pure white are contrasted with 
you: 


Ol! fly then from hence, 
Will fade, 


If the rose longer dwells in the depths of the 


shade 


——- + 


or their sweetness , 
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| BLUMENBACH’S MANUAL OP THE ELrwsy 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
(Concluded from p. 651.) 
Pernuars there is no branch of natural his- 
tory which more strikingly shows the eco. 
nomy of nature than entomology, and Pro. 
_ fessor Blumenbach’s work exhibits numerous 
proofs of this, in his account of the singular 
and delicate formation, the habits, Ke., of 
insects. In point of instinct, the ant, though 
not so provident as the ancients believed it, 
surpasses most insects. Of the white ant 
Professor B. says,— ,; 

‘This species is found in the East Indies 
_and Guinea, besides four others, natives of 
| various parts within the tropics, particularly 
| both Indies, the south-west of Africa, and 
|New Holland. They construct conical habi- 
| tations of clay, generally with several points, 
arched internally, often ten or twelve feet 
| high, and occasionally in such numbers, as 
| at a distance to have the appearance of a vil- 
lage. In time, these ant-hills become over- 
grown with grass, and so firm as to be capa- 
ble of bearing the weight of several men, al- 
though the walls are perforated by large wide 
passages, sometimes more than a foot in di- 
ameter. Incessant changes are made in these 
buildings, old cells being broken up, new 
ones formed, others enlarged, and so on. 
The cells of the king and queen, of which 
there is but one couple in each hill, are con- 
cealed in its remotest parts. Next to these 
are the habitations of the workers; then follow 
the egg-cells for the young brood, and close 
to them the magazine. These animals gnaw 
and destroy furs and furniture, sheds, and ina 
few weeks will, as it were, exterminate large 
‘trunks of trees. It has been already men- 
tioned, that the abdomen of the queen 1s 
two thousand times larger after, than before 
impregnation. She can then lay eighty thou- 
sand eggs within twenty-four hours.’ 

The honey-bee is sufficiently well known, 
| and yet some account of its habits may not 
| be deemed uninteresting :— 
| ‘It is known, that among bees, wasps, 
/ 
| 


™ 





ants, and termites, the far greater number of 
individuals have no sex, that is, they are be- 
gotten by a male, and brought forth by the 
| impregnated female, without themselves pos- 
| sessing perfect sexual organs. In the pre- 
sent instance, the queen, female or mother- 
bee, as she is called, is slender in the body, 
longer than the drones, with short wings, 4 
hairy head, dentelated jaws, brown feet, &c. 
The males or drones are larger and thicker 
in the body, with long wings. The working- 
' bees, those without sex, are smaller than. el 
‘ther, moderately stout, the wings proportion- 
ally long, the jaws smooth, the legs black, 
| and with a peculiar fossa on the hinder thighs 
for carrying various substances. These alone, 
'of whom there may be 10,000 in a “4 
hive, have the task of collecting materials, 
' building the comb, and attending the young 
ones. The younger part of them search 7 
| ers for the purpose of procuring wax and i 
ney, which are received and separated 1n 
‘hive by the elder ones. They feed the — 
| with the pollen of flowers, keep the hi 
clean, and carry out the dead. They = 
armed with stings, which, however, are ad 
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io remain in the wound, if — too far. 
The males, amounting to perhaps seven hun- 
jred in a large hive. have no other duty than 
that of copulating with the queen, and that 
ghile Aving. Many of them die immediately 
sferwards, and the rest die of hunger, or are 
destroved by the working-bees. The queen- 
hoe, thus so completely impregnated, lays 
her eggs in the cells, of which, those intend- 
ed for the drones are previously formed larger 
than the rest. When the progeny has ar- 
ved at maturity, about twenty days after- 


——— ee oo <a 


wards, they form a new colony or swarm. | 


In the wild state, bees build in hollow trees, 
under ground, and so forth. Man has con- 
trived to domesticate them, and to promote 
their increase and utility by many ingenious 
inventions. Although single bees have as 
little heat as other cold-blooded animals, yet 
in the hive the temperature often reaches that 
of the human body.’ 

In the account of the asterias, or sea-star, 
Professor Blumenbach notices the fiction of 
the kraken :-—— 

‘In many seas of the old world, and also 
inthe Caspian. That of the Northern Ocean, 
however, appears to differ specifically from 
that of the Southern Indian Seas. A very 
inactive and singnlarly-formed animal, on 
the circumference of which 82,000 extremi- 
ties have been reckoned. 

‘There is a popular idea among the Nor- 
wegians, that this animal is the young of the 
famous kraken, of which Pontoppidan has 
related so many wonders in his Natural His- 
tory of Norway. This monster is supposed 
to live in the depths of the sea. rising occa- 
sionally, to the great danger of the ships with 
which it comes in contact, at which times the 
projection of its back above the surface of 
the sea resembles a floating island. 

‘When all that has been said about it is 
carefully examined, it is clear that various 
circumstances have given rise to the miscon- 
ception. Much of it is applicable to the 
whale (see for instance the narrative of an 
accident from the rising of such an animal, 


inW. Tench’s Account of the Settlement at | 


Port Jackson); much is referable to thick, 
low fog-banks, which even experienced sea- 
men have mistaken for land (see a remarka- 
able instance, in Voyage de La Perouse au- 
tour du Monde, vol. 3, p. 10.)—an opinion 
coinciding with what was long since said of 
this same kraken by old Thormod Torfesen, 
In his Groenlandia Antiqua, p. 100 :— 

Tracta hac fabula videtur ex insula aliquan- 
40 conspicua, sepius tamen inconspicua.” ’ 

We shall not dwell on the accounts of 
Plants or minerals, the several species of 


Which are so accurately described by Pro- | 


fessor Blumenbach, but shall, in conclusion, 
{uote a notice of petrifactions, which are di- 
vided into four kinds. They are found— 
1. Merely calcined, when bones, shells, 
c., have lost a part of their animal cement, 
ms of their original solidity; being in its 
“y impregnated with calc sinter, tufa, &c., 
at the same time brittle and light. They 
*re found, for the most part, in alluvial land, 


an among the calc sinter of the cavities and 


Se Actually petrified, enclosed in the so- | 


lid stone of stratified rocks, and usually as 
hard as stone itself. To this head belong 
most of the unknown marine animals of the 
primitive world, so abundant in the stratified 
calcareous rocks, which formed the bed of 
the sea in the primitive world; such, also, is 
the petrified wood, &c., included in horn- 
stone and wax-opal. 

‘ Among the infinite variety of shells which 
are petrified in this way, it is rare to find the 
shell itself entire, as is the case in the opales- 
cent shell or fire-marble of Carinthia; in 
most there is merely the solid mould formed 
| within the shell, which has itself subsequent- 
ly perished. Such are most ammonites, hys- 
terolites, &c. Such petrifactions are called 
nuclei, and those in which merely the impres- 
sion of the external surface remains—typoli- 
thi, as in fost of the plants contained in 
Schist. 

‘3 Metallized, when the pctrifactions are 
impregnated with metallic substances, parti- 
cularly iron and copper pyrites, argillaceous 
iron-stone, &c. 
| 4. Bituminous, impregnated with bitu- 
;men, as in bituminous wood, Kc. To this 
head also belong the insects enclosed in am- 
ber, in so far as they are organized bodies 
preserved after death, and which, during 
some partial catastrophe of the globe, must 
have found a grave in this valuable sub- 
stance.’ 

Professor Blumenbach’s valuable work 
has a copious index——a very necessary ac- 
companiment to all works, but sadly out of 
fashion in the present day. 














| My Uncle Timothy: an Interesting Tale for 

| Young Persons. By Mrs. Suerwoopn, 

| 12mo. London, 1825. Knight and Lacey. 

| Turis work is what Mrs. Sherwood (who is 

| favourably known by her works for the rising 
generation) states it to be, an interesting tale 
for young persons, inculcating morality in an 
attractive manner. 





Lhe Duty and Advantages of Early Rising, 

as it is favourable to Health, Business, and 

Devotion. Second Fdition, 12mo. Edin- 

} burgh, Robertson and Co. London, Stew- 

| art, 1825. 

Ir there be any person as yet not convinced of 
the advantage of early rising, we advise him 
to peruse this work, in which it is very 

clearly pointed out. We = particularly re- 

commend it to those fashionables who reverse 

‘the order of nature by converting day into 

night, rising when the industrious man has 

| nearly finished his labours, and going to bed 

_when their more humble neighbour is prepar- 

Ing to rise. 
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ORIGINAL. 
SHAKSPEARE'S HAMLET—MR. CHARLES 
KEMBLE. 


Letter from Jonathan Oldworthy, Esq. 
Mr. Evitor.—If you had not the good 
‘fortune to see Hamlet last Monday evening, 
'do your good taste the favour of being pre- 
sent at the next representation, for it is no 
|more than the ‘ plain unvarnished truth’ to 
‘say, that I never was equally gratified at the 
| theatre in the whole course of my life. 

This is a strong expression, for I have 








wept myself half dead with Mrs. Siddons, 
been rapt in the contemplation of Roman 
greatness with her noble brother’s Coriolanus, 
infected with the mania, or touched with the 
genius elicited in Kean’s third Richard, and re- 
member all the touches, peculiarities, and de- 
lineations by which Young, and other artists 
have, from time to time, produeed agreeable 
or effective pictures, but [ never saw one so 
complete in all its requisites as the Hamlet of 
the present Kemble. 

The declamation of this gentleman is so 
pure, and even in its loftiest flights given with 
so much nature and good sense, that the ear 
lingers on it as loth that it should cease. 
The melancholy, philosophizing, but ever 
princély Hamlet, in his varying moods, but 
steady pursuit of a ternfic truth, is constantly 
before us, and the most extraordinary and in- 
teresting portrait ever conceived by Shak- 
speare, (versatile as our matchless poet was,) 
is given with a fidelity delightful to those 
who have most studied the character, and to 
those who have not, revealing a thousand 
beauties of which they never dreamt. 

In his reasoning, or rather resolution, to 
follow the ghost of his father, where he says: 

‘J do not set my life at a pin’s fee— 

And, for my soul, what can it do to that? 

Being a thing immortal as itself,’ 

The grandeur of the delivery carried a convic- 
tion on the subject beyond all the powers of 
casuistry. So in that fine speech, including 
‘What a piece of work is man!’ the force, 
the dignity, and yet the melancholy arising 
from the consideration, that a being so gifted 
with imagination, so alive to excellence, so 
placed by fortune, should be so involved by 
sorrow, and surrounded by difficulty, must 
affect every person. 

It is, however, certain, that the prevailing 
tone of Hamlet's mind, as given in this chaste 
and most admirable representation is that of 
love and pity for his See from the very 
time that he first exclaims, ‘ Alas! poor 
ghost !’ to that when he takes his long-pro- 
tracted, and deeply-weighed revenge on the 
king, you see that all the recollections and 
workings of his mind spring from his affec- 
tions. His passion for Ophelia, although at 
his age it might be supposed to be the strong- 
est movement of his heart, is evidently swal- 
lowed up in it, and his former love for his 
mother, forgotten in his just anger, so that 
all the full overflowings of such a heart's 
deep-seated tenderness, is given to the me- 
mory of his murdered father, on which he 
rests with all the softness of woman, even 
while he is panting for vengeance with all 
the anxiety and determinate courage of in- 
jured man. 

It has been said, and probably with great 
truth, that the reign of tragedy is over with 
us, as a people—that we have neither the 
simplicity of mind, nor the purity of heart, 
requisite for giving up our souls to the illu- 
sion of the scene, and yetare not arrived at such 
a high poetic taste, that recitation can delight 
us without it. This seems, indeed, to be the 
case, for the galleries were noisy, and gave 
very unpleasant’ npeinagine to the feelings 
of those in the boxes, who were indeed rapt 
in observation, and more anxious to catch 
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the ‘ honeyed sentences ‘ 


evet remember to have witnessed in any au-| the performance is left to his own Aeart, and 


dience, though it is certain Mr. Young al- 
Ways induces (and well deserves to induce) 
deep attention. 

In my own opinion, there is great defici- 


| 


| 


of IHiamlet, than Ij the author is silent, those moments where | 


- . 


his own skill, which perhaps best denote the | 


excellence of the one, and the perfection of | 
the other. 


By the way, I wish Horatio was a little | 


| 


ency in the construction of the latter part of | less stiff in his gait, and would look more | 


Hamlet, as at least the great curtailment now 
necessarily given to it, make it appear as if 
not well put together. There are materials 
enough for two plays in it; and, for my own 
part, | should hike nothing better than to re- 
turn the night after Hamlet had been sent to 
England, and see my favourite prince come 
back a little older, a little more self-governed 
in his mad flights, but still pondering on his 
visions, and looking out for confirmation of 
the ghost’s assurances; but this pleasure I 
must never have: if the times will scarce 
bear tragedy at all, they will certainly re- 
nounce a ‘twice-told tale,’ though Shakspeare 
is the author, and Charles Kemble the actor. 
By the way, that is rather condemnatory of 
the said times, but I am determined not to 
trouble myself just now with animadversion, 

Pray when you have the pleasure of see- 
ing this admirable Ifamlet, pay particular 
attention to the by-play, it 1s always excel- 
lent. When Hamlet lies on the carpet in 
the play-scene, every joint, every muscle, is 
in agitation. You see every movement of 
the king's face operating like electricity on 
the keen, discriminating eyes, and alarmed 
nerves of the suspicious prince. You re- 
member what the agitations of that heart 
must be, which not only sought to avenge 
the murder of a dear father, and reverenced 
suvereign, on the one hand; but, on tlie 
other, dreaded lest ‘a cunning fiend,’ in the 
semblance of that beloved father, was tempt- 
ing him to his soul’s undoing ;’ and we are 
aware that the prince before us is imbued 
with the belief that ‘divinity doth hedge a 
king.’ by which should he proceed unad- 
visedly to kill even the uncle he hates, his 
sin would become tenfold. 

In abolishing the belief of ghosts, Mr. 
Fditor, it is wonderful how much of the power 
of human endurance, courage, and energy, 
are banished also. A great deal has been 
said about narrowing the mind by such su- 
perstitions, but those who have studied the 
subject would tell us, that the mind was one 
of a very expansive cast, which could, lke 
Hainlet’s, grapple with a subject so awful, so 
complicated as this appeared to him. 

There was another period in which I was 
also much pleased with the knowledge and 
feeling displayed ; this was when the funeral 
enters, and the prince, with his friend, draw 
aside to make way. Hamlet takes off his 
cap with the reverence due to sorrow, and 
the courtesy so amiable in rank,—it ap- 
proaches nearer, and the sight of the young 
women announcing the death of one of their 
own age and sex, touches his heart, and you 
see his handkerchief at his eyes; he knew 
not then that it was the corpse of his once 
beloved Ophelia, to whom these ‘ maiden 
strewments’ were assigned ; when he learns 
that, there is a grief beyond tears, which is 
seen mingled with other passions, and goad- 
ing him to fury, but it 1s mm those parts where 
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like a ‘truant at Elsinore,’ and that thequeen 
would reserve her sepulchral tones for great 
occasions; could the ghost have borrowed 
them they would have been invaluable—not 
that I have any fault to find with the ghost, 
save that he was not shod with felt soles, 
which certes he should have been; for ‘ thin 
air, when ‘it revisits the glimpses of the , 
moon,’ if it come not unse@a to gifted eyes, | 
ought to be unheard by vulgar ears. 

I think, too, the flower-strewing maideus 
at the funeral might have slippeel on white 
dresses. The king, in the old play, talks of 
burying Polonius ‘ hugger mugger,’ and this 
omission gave to a most beautiful scene some- 
what of this effect; for green, blue, and vel- 
low, cannot associate with our ideas on such | 
subjects. By the way, there is now not one | 
word in the whole acted drama for maiden ear | 
unmeet, but there are some fine passages 
omitted,—nor could [ forbear to regret that of 
the king's, but I now believe it is better as it 
is, for unless it had been delivered well, it 
would never have gone down, and inuch as 
the play is curtailed it is quite long enough. | 

So you will say is my letter; but be com- 
forted, as [ am becoming much engaged, and 
shall trouble you seldom, unless, like Laertes, 
‘Tam greatly moved.” By the way [ must 
say that same Laertes looked a ‘very noble 
youth.’ L am yours truly, 

JONATHAN OLDWORTHY. 











A FRAGMENT. 

You ask for the meaning of the word end, 
and to this end | write. From the beginning 
to the end, some end should be kept in view, 
or we might use words to no end. The end is 
the extremity of any length, as the end of a 
street ;—if you go beyond it, you may go on 
to no end. A rope’s end may be either end ; 
for however short the end of rope, it has two | 
ends—the end applied being for distinction | 
the rope’s end; thus, if you give a lad the | 
rope’s end, the loose end is the end given; | 
the end in hand being, as it were, the root, is 
noend. Thus a growing tree or gooseberry 
bush, while growing, may be said to have no 
end, or definable end; being cut down, it has | 
two ends—‘ this end’ and ‘t'other end,’ and 
thus ends may be multiplied: each twig, 
each thorn, when severed, has two ends ;— 
but while unsevered, unbound, or unrooted, 
has but one end; and thus one’s hair is said 
to stand on end, and the end it stands on be- 
ing the root end, seems’ a contradiction to the 
tree having no end while it stands on its root. 
The end of this observation is to show, how 
end may be used grammatically, philologi- 
cally, and idiomatically ; and thus the end 
of the argument is the gist of it, and nof the 
close, and vet the close of an argument 7s the 
end of it; but we have not yet come to our | 
end; for our end is to live we/l while we can, | 
and those who do this need not fear a bad | 
ernd—to come to a ‘had ema’ deing an un 
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| they say the world must come to an end 


at 
— 


~ 


timely end ; but death will be our end, and 

. » yet 
this cannot be a physical end—the idea eon. 
fuses ;—yet most people believe there wil] be 
an end to it ;—and yet most people believe it 
to be round ; and yet, again, to find an end 
to a round body would puzzle most people— 


so that it may be said to be a ‘ world With. 


out end.’ But fearing you may think I may 
go on without end, | will now end, and Say 
dD. G. THE FAD, 


_-_-— 
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COXSPIRACY OF THE JESUITS AGAINST QUEPS 
ELIZABETH AND JAMES fF, 
(Continued from p. 671.) 

Cutten could not accomplish his criminal 
design : however, the Jesuits soon picked up 
other assassins, casting their eyes upon Wil- 
liams and Yorke, two villains that werr per- 
fectly qualified for the perpetration of the 
most heinous deed. Father Nolte adminis- 
tered the Lord's sacrament to these two 
abandoned wretches, and sent them, in the 
year 1594, to England, with orders to des- 
troy the queen. Person wrote, at the sime 
time, a violent apology for the assassins. But 


the queen also escaped this danger, the con- 


spirators being discovered and executed. 
‘Edward Squirre was taken prisoner by 
the Spaniards in the year 1597, and being a 
heretic, fell into the hands of the inquisition, 
The Jesuit, Richard Walpode, undertook to 
convert him to the Roman Catholic religion, 
Having gained his point, he endeavoured to 
persuade him, as well out of as 1n the confes- 
sional, to poison the queen and the Earl of 
Essex. The Jesuit himself gave him the poi- 
son, ‘which he was to spread on the saddles 
on which they used to ride. Squirre ex- 
ecuted his commission, but without produc- 
ing the desired effect. Walpode expected in 
vain, for some months, to hear of Elizabeth's 
death, and imagined to have been imposed 
upon by Squirre. He revenged himself on 
this poor deluded wretch, whom he had se- 
duced, by betraying him to another English- 
man, and Squirre was taken up for high 
treason. Ile discovered the whole plan of 
the conspiracy, and was condeinned to death, 
while Walpode rejoiced at his villany with- 
out being punished as he deserved. 
‘Henry Garnet, Robert Catesby, Francis 
Tresham, and other Jesuits, who had secretly 


_resided in England for several years, had, in 
the mean time, formed an extensive plan ot 


a new conspiracy. Thomas Winter, and the 
Jesuit, Robert Tesmond, were sent by them 
to Spain, in the beginning of the year 1601. 
Garnet, the provincial of the order, gave 
them written and oral instructions for their 
associate, Creswel. The chief tenor of these 
instructions was to persuade the King of 
Spain to a new hostile undertaking against 
England, to assure him that the Roman Ca- 
tholics were ready to support him with their 
whole force ; to preva'l upon him to grant 
annual pensions to those Roman Catholics 
in England that were most zealously devoted 
to him : to inform him that many noblemen 
were dissatisfied with the government, and 
easily might be gained over to his party, !! 
he would assist them with money; and a 
nally, to promise that the king should find 
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Fygland a well armed cavalry for his _ser- 
ine. The Jesuits conducted this business 
vith admirable address. Philip promised to 
appear with an army ou the coast of Eng- 
and, and sent them three millions to be dis- 
gbuted among the dissaffected, in ofder to 
jaw them into his interest. They applied 
fr support to the court of Rome, which they 
shtained without the least difficulty. Pope 
Clement VILL. sent two bulls to Garnet, the 
sovincial of the Jesuits, one of which was 
jirected to the English clergy, and the other 
to the Roman Catholics. In both, Queen 
Nizabeth was calumniated as the most aban- 
joned woman: “f If she should die (these 
are the words of one of the bulls), the person 
who promises on oath to protect the Roman 
(atholic religion to the utmost of his power, 
shall have the first title to the throne,” &c. 


‘These se_ret preparations against Eliza- | 








isth could not long remain concealed from | 


ler. She promulged, Nov. 15, 1602, an 
edict, in which the Jesuits were declared to 
te the authors of all the conspiracies that had 


been formed against her life; to have endea- ' 
voured to excite the people to revolt against 


her; to have established monopolies, in or- 
der to support the rebels with large sums of 
inoney; to have a hand in all affairs of state; 
ad to have had the temerity to dispose of 


ler crown in their wrilitigs and conversa | 


tions. 

‘It is not to be wondered at that Fliza- 
beth expelled them from her dominions as 
tebels; but it is a very melancholy fact, that 
the other Roman Catholic priests, who re- 
sided in different parts of the kingdom, shared 
the same fate. The Jesuits apply this cir- 
cumstance as a justification of their beha- 
our. They confound the cause of the in- 
nocent with their own guilt, without, refiect- 
ing:that these persecuted ecclesiastics com- 
tlained bitterly to Clement VIEL. of the am- 
bition of the members of the society of Jesus 
They proved in the memorial, which they 
presented to the papal see against the Je. 
‘uits, that they were the sole authors of the 
persecution and distress under which the 
Roman Catholics in England groaned. Pre- 
‘ious to the arrival of the Jesuits in the Bri- 
ish dominions, the Roman Catholies lived 
in peace and tranquillity, and even their 
most inveterate enemies could not but con- 
ss that they were faithful and obedient to 
elr queen ; but no sooner had these turbu- 
ent fathers made their appearance in Great 
Britain, than the face of things changed on a 
‘ndden : they forgot that they were ecclesi- 
aed their ambitious policy betrayed them 
~ he perpetration of the greatest crimes ; 
hey trafficked with kingdoms and crowns, 
Rented the most rancorous libels against 
conest’t magistrates, carried on a treacherous 
a * ae ence with the enemies of the state, 
titan : pe books on the succession to 
Pehla though this had been prohibited 

pain of death. These daring attempts 


Wer 
“ere the chief cause why all Roman Catho- 


tse 7. . . 4 - 

: Without discrimination, were treated as 
“wdlla : 

; an to their queen and country. How 


ound, therefore, the Jesuits pretend to be 
“ 1K in England for..their religion ? 
‘Ow dare they to attempt to praise as mar- 
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. ° ! ; ° . 
tyrs for the church and religion those that continued their treacherous plots against the 
were legally executed for high treason? Not, crown, which is a manifest proof that they 
the heretics, those objects of their mortal ha- did not care in the least for the true interest 


tred, but Roman Catholics, who were influ- 
enced by the Jesuits, were the authors of the 
afore-mentioned accusations to Clement VIII. 

‘The Jesuit Bartoli, who wrote the history 
of his order in England, utters a most glaring 
falsehood, when he maintairis, that although 
various pretexts for punishing the Roman 
Catholics as criminals had been invented, yet 
most of those that were put to death had 
been guilty of no other crime than of a firm 
adherence to their religion. 
whose government is represented by the 


Elizabeth, | 


most judicious historians of her time as a. 


pattern of a wise and good administration, 
was incapable of committing such an act of 
barbarous cruelty The Roman Catholics 
and their priests, who were executed under 
her reign, undoubtedly deserved it; because 
they suffered themselves to be impelled by 


an imprudent zeal for their religion to be- | 


come dangerous citizens and criminal trans- 
gressors of the laws of their country. The 
queen proved her tolerant principles to the 
ltoman Catholics on various occasions. She 
always abhorred violent measures, but was 


at length forced by the Jesuits, who, in con- | 


jtnction with the Roman 
courts, endeavoured to inspire her Roman 
Catholic subjects with a dangerous hatred 
against her government, to take the most ri- 
gorous measures dgainst a sect, who were 
misled by an unfortunate delusion to mistake 
rebellion, mutiny, ahd treachery, for lawful 
means of preserving the supposed purity of 
their religion. The persecutions, which the 
Jesuits boast to have innocently suffered in 
England, cannot be placed in any other 
point of view. Not their religion, but their 
dangerous plots against the peace of the 


country, their repeated conspiracies against | 


the life of the queen, and their treacherous 


intelligence with the enemies of the throne, | 


were the cause of their being executed as 
state criminals. 

‘Elizabeth did not long survive her last 
edict against the Jesuits. She died in the 
year 1603, and all the world did justice to 
the excellent qualities of that celebrated 
queen The Jesuits alone made it their par- 
ticular business to calumniate her memory. 
They collected numerous lies and aspersions, 


'and dispersed them all over the world, 


under the title of an English martyrology. 
They were not satistied with having ranked 





. 


all assassins and traitors of their country 
amongst the number of the pretended mar- 
tyrs for the Roman Catholic faith, but also 
took all possible pains to invent new tortures 
and cruelties, which they pretend to have 
been inflicted on the papists, in order to ren- 
der the queen odious to posterity. 

‘After Flizabeth’s death, the King of Scot- 
land ascended the British throne, under the 
title of James I. Although he confirmed the 
toleration of the Roman Catholics by an act 
of Parliament, and, actuated by a most asto- 
nishing magnanimity, granted life and liberty 
to several conspirators who attempted to as- 
sassinate him in the first days after his acces- 
sion to the throne, nevertheless, the Jesuits 


and Spanish | 


{ 


| 


of their religion. Garnet, Catesby, and 
— sent, immediately after Elizabeth's 
death, a certain Christopher Wright to Spain, 
to inform the king of that event. Garnet 
wrote also to the Jesuit Creswell, exhortin 
him to urge the king to take in hand the aft 
fairs of the Roman Catholics in Engtand. 
Baldwin, W. Stanley, and Hugh Owen, Je- 
suits of Flanders, sent also, a few weeks 
after, Guido Fawkes with letters to the said 
Creswell. The object of these despatches 
was nothing else than to accelerate the fitting 
out of an armament against England. The 
Jesuits Garnet and Gerard were, in the mean 
time, busily employed in raising a body of 
cavalry in England, for the purpose of sup- 
porting the attempts of the King of Spain, 
and in exciting the nation to rebellion, under 
the pretext that the Roman Catholics had 
more cruel persecutions to fear under James's 
government, than they had ever experienced 
under that of Elizabeth. 

‘ Elizabeth's death had, however, given a 
sudden turn to the plans of the Spanish 
court; and it is probable that Philip was 
now either too old, or too diffident of his 
good fortune, or too much exhausted by the 
wars which he had carried on, to ct De 
such an extensive undertaking: it also may 
be reasonably imagined that his pride must 
have been humbled very much by the loss of 
his invincible armada, with which he had 
hoped to conquer the world: he replied, 
therefore, to the Jesuitical ambassadors, that 
he could think no more of supporting the 
cause of the Roman Catholics in England 


| with an army, because he had already enter- 


| 


' 


ed into a treaty of peace with the new king. 
This unexpected declaration of the Spanish 
court compelled the faction of the malcon- 
tents and the Jesuits to rely entirely upon 
their own exertions. The first step which 


they took was to set fire to London, in dif- 
ferent places, on the day of James’s corona- 


checked in time, were five Scotchmen. 


ee 


tion, Aug 4, 1603. The conductors of this 
incendiary attempt, which fortunately was 
They 
were caught in the fact, and it appeared, by 
their confession, that the Jesuits were privy 
to this plot. 

‘ The peace with Spain, and the toleration 
which the king showed to the papists, did 
not, however, change the plans of the Jesuits. 
It rather appeared that the unbridled pas- 


' sions of these turbulent people delighted only 


in violent revolutions. The notions of the 
pope’s power, which they disseminated at 
that time in a clandestine manner, had at 
least an intimate relation to the seditious in 
England, especially to the unheard-of plot, 
known by the name of the gunpowder trea- 
son. Henry Garnet, their provincial, who 
appeared under different names and in van- 
ous disguises, in order to disseminate the 
moral principles of his society with more ease 
among the lower classes, and as circum- 
stances and persons required, called himself 
Wally, Darcy, Roberts, Farmer, Henry, and 
Philips. Oswald Tesmond, who also called 
himself Greenwald, and John Gerrard, whe, 
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at different times, appeared also under the 
names of Lee and Brook, took, in conjunc- 
tion with other members of their order, all 
possible pains to inflame the minds of the 
malcontent Roman Catholics. The notion 
of the pope's supremacy, which they indus- 
triously disseminated, was blended with the 
idea that all heretics, who did not belong to 
the communion with the Romish church, 
were cursed and excommunicated by the 
pope; that a king, who was a_ heretic, 
and under the excommynication of the holy 
see, could not occupy the throne; that the 
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tholics in England, when Robert Catesby 
became the head of a conspiracy that has not 
its equal in ancient and modern history. He 
was connected himself, at first, with Thomas 
Percy, John Wright, and Guido Fawkes, ex- 
plaining to them ata meeting in his house the 
too abominable design of his undertaking in the 
following words: ‘* The king may be killed 
in an hundred different ways; yet what shall 


we have gained if we spare the life of the | 


Prince of Wales and the Duke of York? 
And if we should murder the king and his 
family, we still have to contend with a par- 


subjects were not bound by allegiance to | liament that will resolutely watch our steps. 
such an excommunicated monarch ; and that | We also have to fear many powerful men, 


it was an action not only lawful, but highly 


} 


a number of great lords, and all the he- 


meritorious to conspire the destruction of | retics, whom we cannot well resist; we must 


such a king and all his magistrates. 


lows into this plot. Besides Robern K 
Ambrose Rookwood, John Graunt, Christo. 
pher Wrtght, and Robert Winter, he alse 
received his servant, Thomas Bates, a map 
of uncommon bolduess, as a partner of his 
intended crime. Apprehending that Bates 
might betray the secret with which he was 
instructed, he committed him to the care and 
instruction of the Jesuit Tesmond, under 
whose guidance he became one of the most 
useful and intrepid members of the con. 
| spiracy. They began to dig the mine on the 
10th of December, but being frequently dis. 
| turbed in their operations, could not have 
| accomplished their work if the parliament 
| had not been prorogued again; they gained, 
| therefore, the time which they wanted to 





How-. | therefore with one blow remove all these ad- | make the necessary preparations, and filled 


ever little the Jesuits might wish the suppo- | versaries, and exert our united strength to | the mine with thirty-six large barrels of gun- 
sition to prevail, that these principles were | execute such an important undertaking.” He powder, and a great quantity of stones and 


anyways related to the moral system of their 
order, yet they cannot deny that all their mo- 
ralists taught the doctrine of the pope's su- 
premacy, and of the lawfulness of the assas- 
sination of heretic kings. It is not to be 
wondered at that principles of this nature, 
which, at first, were treated even by the Je- 


suits as merely theoretical, should gradually | 


grow into practice. Actions arise from 
principles, and the Jesuits had every reason 
to expect that their theoretical instructions 
would not miss the aim which they purposed 
to attain. The method which they observed 
in such cases was, besides, the safest which 
they would have adopted ; for only those cri- 


minals that are caught in the fact are gene- | 


rally seized, while the secret abettors and in- 
stigators are suffered to escape. They found 
it, therefore, easy to exculpate themselves, in 
their apologies, from the heaviest accusations. 

ey never appeared themselves as assassins 
of kings; but are they for that reason to be 
accounted innocent of the frequent perpetra- 
tions of high treason which they occasioned ? 
Is it not natural to suppose that their moral 
ae Sees and the great credit which they 
1ad obtained with the multitude by means of 
their hypocritical artifices, must have neces- 
sarily contributed to multiply those enormous 
crimes that disgrace the history of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. Their usual 
evasion, that the doctrine of king-killing ex- 
isted before the foundation of their order, 
cannot, in the most distant manner, excuse 
their seditious language ; this doctrine being 
only a private tenet of such austere theolo- 
gists as were not much connected with the 
world, and who had not hitherto been sup- 

rted by the authonty of a whole order, was 
ar from being of so destructive a tendency as 
it afterwards was rendered by the Jesuits. 
Their great influence on the courts of the 
great, the active part which they took in the 
affairs of government, the private interest 
which their order had in raising the pope 
above all other potentates, and the moment- 
ous events that took place in the Romish 
church at the time of the reformation, could 
not but afford them the best opportunity to 
apply that infernal doctrine as their interest 
required it. 

* This doctrine and its concomitant princi- 
ples prevailed among the zealous Roman Ca- 


| shocking and unexampled enormity of that | 
atrocious design should shake the courage of | 


' 
i 
' 


| 
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also informed them, that he had hit upon 
means of destroying, in one moment, all the 
chief enemies of the Roman Catholic religion, 
by digging a mine beneath the house of par- 
liament, and having filled it with gunpowder, 
to confound in the ruins of one dreadful ex- 
plosion the king, his family, and the parlia- 
ment. Catesby was apprehensive lest the 


his associates ; he hastened, therefore, to ap- 
pease the anxiety of conscience which it 


might produce, by the opinion of a great 


theologian, applying for that purpose to Gar- 
net, the provincial of the Jesuits, whose 
words were respected as oracles by the Ro- 
man Catholics, and put the question to him, 


whether it was right to kill innocent people 


in a necessary defence of religion against 
heretics, if in that case a greater nuinber of 
guilty persons should be destroyed? Gar- 
net replied, without hesitation,—It was un- 
doubtedly right to destroy the innocent along 
with the guilty, ifit were advantageous to the 
Roman Catholic party, and the number of 
the guilty greater than that of the innocent. 
In order to elucidate this principle, he had 
recourse to the example ofa siege. 
tor, he said, has a right to kill, without dis- 
tinction, friends and enemies in a town that 
is taken by storm. 

This opinion of the Jesuits eased the minds 


of the conspirators, who now began to make | 


the necessary preparations for the execution 
of their design, after having taken an oath 
never to betray thé secret. They confessed 
to the Jesuit Gerard, and received the sacra- 
ment, after which they took the subsequent 
oath; ‘ I protest by the Holy Trinity and the 
Lord’s Supper, not to betray, neither medi- 
ately nor immediately, neither by words, nor 
in any other manner, what shall be intrusted 
to me, nor to desist from the execution of it, 
without having obtained the consent of the 
rest. 


‘After this solemn act was performed, 


Percy hired a house in the neighbourhood of 
the house of parliament. the situation of 
which was very convenient for digging a 


mine. The parliament, which was to meet 


in the year 1604, was prorogued to the 7th 
Catesby made use of 


of February, 1605. | 
this interval to draw some more daring fe!- 


The vic- | 


| combustibles. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
ee 
NIL-ADMIRARI, 
NO, XI. 

Fasnrons change wonderfully: not only are 
those of different countries quite opposite, 
| but those also of the same country at dif- 
‘ferent periods. Bonnets,—not, we hope, 
the heads that wear them,—are under the in- 
fluence of the moon, and undergo as many 
periodical mutations; bit matters more 
weighty than a lace cap, or a plume of fea- 
thers, are subject to the will of the capricious 
and all despotic deity of fashion. Formerly, 
it was the fashion to have vapours and nerves ; 
‘robust health,” as Lady Dainty says, was 
then ‘ excessively vulgar. But now our la- 
| dies intend to be nervous in a yery different 
sense of the word. They are about to study 
gymnastics ; for which purpose two ladies 
are actually qualifying themselves, under the 
tuition of Captain Clias and Professor Voel- 
ker, to become professoresses—if they do not 
disdain the effeminacy of such an appellation— 
in that art, whicn will now be taught even in 
female schools. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the pupils will also be taught at the same 
time how to govern their tempers ; and that, 
although it 1s excellent to have a giants 
strength, they are not to use it like giants, 
else woe to the next race of husbands. What 
will be all the consequences to society of this 
new fashion, remains to be seen, but that they 
will be very considerable we can predict: our 
successors will, perhaps, be able to s 
feelingly on the subject. It is obvious that 
the race of dandies must become extinct, for 
if removed no other way, they will inevitably 
be demolished by the fair sex. A lover will 
not deprecate a frown so much as a blow from 








his mistress’s arm in preference to the beauty 
of her complexion, or the slender delicacy © 
her form. We shall be held in subjection 
not so much by smiles as by the awe of & 
well-knit hand,—captivated not by weak- 
ness, but by main force ; and yield not to s* 
ductive meekness but to actual strength.— 
There can be no such thing as a rape; 4? “J 
breach of promise of marriage will be set : 
not by . jury to award damages, butin @ . ‘ 
summary manner by the offended patty ” 





a fist ; or he will praise the muscular vigour of 
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, who will take satisfaction to herself by 
"ing some bodily damage or damages to the 
F prudent offender; for, from henceforth a 
jistressed or insulted damsel will require no 
other avenger than her own right hand, 
Whether connubial tranquillity is likely to 
he promoted by the parties being more on 
an equality as to physical force, is a point 
very difficult to determine. We hope, how- 
ever, that the ladies will become as magnani- 
mous as they will be powerful, and forbear 


— 





ways to exert the authority they will be so 





well able to enforce. At any rate it is probable 
that we shall have fewer scolds, if indeed any, 
of that race yet exist, fora woman who can 
compel instant obedionce by her arm, will 
haveno occasion to employ her tongue, but 
may content herself with breaking her hus- 
band’s head without breaking his heart also. 


Among other changes that will take place, | 


hinting fits will be exploded as unbecoming, 
orabandoned to sensitive young gentlemen ; 
alady will need neither a chaperon or pro- 


tector, not even a tall, well-made footman at | 


her back, when she walks abroad. Thus 
many of the latter class of able-bodied men 
vill perhaps be throvéa out of bread, and 
eompelled to become operatives ; and a num- 


ber of gentlemen whose principal occupation | 


is now to dangle after a lady, will find them- 
wlves deprived of the only office they held 
in society. It is, indeed, the misfortune at- 
tending all such important changes, that for 
atime they effect the interests of many de- 
serving persons, and distress some portion or 
other of the community. We trust, how- 
ever, that the humanity of the public will, if 
possible, devise some other employment for 
these worthy gentlemen, if indeed they are 
rally fit for anything else in the world, 
which is, after all, rather doubtful. 
Considering the fatigues “vhich a fine lady 
has to sustain in the course of a winter sea- 
wn, hardly less than those of a military cam- 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
CAPT. J. DUNDAS COCHRANE. 

Carr. Cocurane, tie enterprising pedestri- 
an traveller, died lately at Valencia, in South 
America, whither he had gone to superintend 
some mining operations, and gratify, at the 
same time, his love of travel, which was a 
predominating passion with him. At the 
conclusion of the general peace, he traversed 
on foot the countries of France, Spain, and 
Portugal ; and, in 1820, he offered to take a 
journey into the interior of Africa, to explore 
the source of the Niger. To accomplish this 
object, it was even his intention to have sold 
himself as a slave to one of the owners of ca- 
ravans travelling in that country. The Ad- 
miralty, however, to whom he made the re- 


| quest, either from regard to the safety of his 


person, or because they considered such an 
expedition foreign to their department, were 
unfavourable to the plan. He subsequently 
set out with the intention of travelling round 
the globe, as nearly as it can be done by land, 
crossing from Northern Asia to America, at 
Behring’s Straits—all this, too, on fvot, his 


| circumstances admitting of no other mode. 


Hlis leading object was to trace the shores of 


'the Polar Sea along America, by land, as 


Captain Parry has been attempting to do by 
sea. Having arrived at St. Petersburgh, and 
obtained letters of recommendation and pro- 
tection from the Emperpr Alexander, he set 
out to traverse Siberia to Kamtschatka or Beh- 
rlng’s Straits, but had not proceeded far, 
when, as he was travelling through a forest, 
he was attacked by robbers, who first strip- 
ped him naked and then left him tied toa 
tree, from which disagreeable situation he 
was released by a boy who happened to be 
passing that way. His ardour, however, was 
by no means abated by this untoward cir- 


-cumstance, for he still pursued his journey, 


} 


| and, after encountering incredible dangers, all 


paign, or the drudgery of a porter, we have | 


often wondered how frames so frail could en- | While there, however, he became fully aware 


dure such incessant toil, such horrid squeez- of the impracticability of his plan, and re- 


turned to Europe. 
tompared to the black hole at Calcutta. But. 


ing night after night, in rboms that might be 


whatever physiologists may say.and they really 
¥em to understand very little about the mat- 


#x is naturally as strong, if not stronger than 
the other, and more capable of sustaining the 


gteatest vicissitudes of heat and cold. A | 
woman of fashicn fearlessly exposes her arms | 


tnd shoulders to currents of cold air, and 


while those who are termed the stronger sex 
tnvelope themselves up to theirchins. What 
they may not be capable of doing by and by, 
when they shall have gone through a course 
i eynnastics we do not pretend to say, or, 
eed, dare hardly venture to conjecture.— 
“are they aware of theetymology and primary 
import of the term? and if so, do they really 
send to adopt it literally, and to strip off 
little covering they have left themselves ? 
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of which are fully described in his Pedestrian 
Tour, he succeeded in reaching Kamtschatka. 


In the course of this ex- 
tensive journey, he states that he travelled 
upwards of 6000 miles at the expense of only 


| One guined, 
ter, there is no doubt but that the female 


This persevering and astonishing pedestri- 
an traveller was nephew of that distinguished 
and respected officer, the Hon. Admiral Sir 
Alexander I. Cochrane, G. C. B., and cou- 
sin of that more distinguished hero, Lord 


Cochrane, and he possessed much of the ge- 


goes half clad,—that is when full dressed, | nius, spirit, and eccentricity, which belong 


almost in common to the family of the Coch- 





ranes. 








JAMES TAYLOR, ESQ. 
To the exertions of Mr. Taylor, who died at 
his house in Cunnock, on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, the public and the world is in a con- 
siderable degree indebted for steam naviga- 
tion. Mr. Taylor was a man of no ordinary 
powers and acquirements, and, had it been 
his fortune to be placed where he might have 
had full scope and employment for his ge- 
nius, he would long ago have held a distin- 
guished rank among the benefactors of his 


} country; but adverse circumstances, during 
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the greater part of his life, shed a withering 
influence over all his projects—chilling his 
ardour, discouraging his exertions, and con- 
fining his usefulness within a very narrow 
sphere. we 

Mr. Taylor received ‘the rudiments of his 
education at the celebrated school of Close- 
burn, and afterwards prosecuted it, during 
several years, at the University of Edinburgh. 
Hlaving turned his attention both to medicine 
and divinity, and gone through a course of 
studies calculated to 4 him for either profes- 
sion, he might have been comfortably esta- 
blished in the church, as he had more than 
one living offered to his acceptance. But 
the bent of his genius lay in another direc- 
tion. 

He was passionately fond of philosophical 
pursuits ; particularly geology, mineralogy, 
chymistry, and mechanics. He had paid 
much attention to the steam-engine, and was 
the first who suggested, and (in conjunction 
with the late Mr. Miller, of Dalswinton,) 
carried into effect, the application of that 
power to the propelling of vessels. The ori- 
ginal experiment was performed on the lake 
at Dalswinton, in the year 1788. It was 
completely successful; for though on a small 
scale (being with a four-inch cylinder), and 
with a vessel not calculated for rapid motion, 
they went at the rate of five miles an hour 
with ease. In the following year the experi- 
ment was repeated on the Forth and Clyde 
Canal ; and, as it was on a larger scale, the 
motion was proportionally accelerated, being 
nearly seven miles an hour; thus demon- 
strating that, by increasing the magnitude and 
power of the engine, almost any degree of 
celerity might be attained. 

These experiments gave the greatest satis- 
faction to a multitude of spectators, some of 
whom were of high respectability. They 
were recorded in several publications of the 
day; and, in particular, may be seen men- 
tioned in the Scots Magazine for 1788, vol. 2, 

566*. And from some unaccountable 
whim, however, though the success equalled 
the most sanguine expectations of all con- 
cerned, Mr. Miller could never be prevailed 
upon to proceed farther in the business; and 
as Mr. Taylor had not the command of suf- 
ficient funds, the project was necessarily, and 
on his part most reluctantly, abandoned. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 





— 





STANZAS. 
Tug blossoms are gone, and the summer is 
waning, 
The russet leaves strew all my path o'er the 
lain, 
hak ae and winter will cause our com- 
plaining, 
Yet spring-time will smile on the world once 
again, 
Its buds and green leaves will assuredly bless 


U3, 
If life be but spar’d till that season of bloom; 
Yet much ere that time may occur to distress 
us, 
And some will have sunk to the desolate 
tomb ! 


 ® Fulton and Bell bad merely the merit of 
seizing the already published ideas of others, 
and converting them to practical use. 
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Be the laurels of virtue our ofly attraction, 
The joys they produce for inun’s solace 1s 
given, 
A life, if thus pass'd, will give pure satisfaction, 
And death, when it comes, will but lead us 
to Heaven. 3.M l. 





THE LADY AND HER KNIGHT, 
Lady. Tread softly, love, 
The warder's above, 
And my guardian, the baron, will hear thee : 
by the bell in the tower, 
Tis his hanq'gt hour, — 
Hurk ? the echoes of terror are wear thee. 
Anigdt.O' whisper again! 
And | fear not men; 
{ will wait in disguise till the morrow, 
Then thy guardian will go 
To encounter the foe,— 
My presence shall bury thy sorrow, 
Lady. Fly! quickly fly! 
If the lattice be high 
Io the eve of to-morrow, come hither ; 
I will tell thee the day 
Thou canst steal me away, 
From the churl who has doomed me to wither. 
AKuight. By the moonbeam’s wave, 
By the seuman’s grave, 
Adien, lovely bird in the tower ! 
I will waken thy heart, 
With thy knight to depart, 
And will wed thee from merciless power. 








FINE ARTS. 

Paradise Lost. By Jous Micron. Tlus- 
truted by Joun Marit, Ksq. Part Vi. 
Loudon, 1825. Prowett. 

Mr. Martin appears to continue his splen- 

did illustrations of Milton's sublime work 

with the same talent and good taste which 

marked the commencement, a to embody 
the ideas of such a poet on a supernatural 
subject, is no easy task. The two plates in 
part VI. are the Courts of God, where ‘ thron’d 
inaccessible’ sits the Eternal King, and Satan 
viewing the ascent to heaven. Both the en- 
gravings display much genius in conception, 
and skill in execution. By the way,we may 
just make a remark on Mr. Martin's vanity : 
his title savours of it in putting John Martin, 
¥sq. alongside John Milton, though Heaven 
forbid we should see that vague and much 
abused title added to the name of Milton ; 


| 
’ 


| portico of the Doric order. 
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but we allude especially to his not only in- | 


yerting his name at the bottom of each en- 


graving, but also scratching it in the body of | 


it: this isin bad taste, and although we may 


| 


‘formance of sprightly novelties 


pardon his placing himself on the brink of } 


the ‘rivers of bliss’ in heaven, we should 
scarcely have expected to find ‘ John Martin’ 
at the bottom of pande monjum, —yet so it Is. 


NEW ACADEMY AT DOLLAR, IN SCOTLAND. 
Dorrar, a small village in Clackmannan- 
shire, about twelve miles from Stirling, and 
hithe:to noted only for the beauty of its 
scenery, is now become the seat of a noble 
institution for the education of youth, which 
was founded by a person of the name of 
Macnab, a native of the village, who origin- 
ally went to sea as a poor boy, but returned 
with considerable property. Dyi ing in 1800, 
be bequeathed his fortune (whic h in 1818 
had accumulated to nearly £50,000) for the 
purpose of founding a chanty or school. It 








/ house become enhanced, 


' CAPTAIN 
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was determined in favour of the Tatter, as the 
more really beneficial establishment of the 
tevo, and, accordingly, about six years ago, 
between twelve and thirteen acres, to the 
westward of the village, were purchased ; and 
a very handsome building was erected, from 
the designs of Mr. Playfair, the architect. 
This building, which is now completed, has 
a front of 180 feet in length, with a stately 
Within is a cen- 
tral hall, used as a library and examination- 
room, having a gallery supporte :d by onic 
columns. and lighted from the top by a dome, 
somewhat on the plan of that of the Pan- 
theon at Rome. This spacious hall is ex- 
ceedingly well proportioned, and has a very 
fine effect; and altogether reflects credit on 
the taste of the architect. 
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part of the Arctic regions his ve 
be frozen up for the winter, 
the dmira! ty, on Sunday | 


he arrived . 
ast in good heal 


_and as good ‘spirits, as an ardent an, 1 enter. 


| prising man 


The institution has six teachers or pro- | 


fessors: viz. tof English, writing and arith- 
metic; oriental languages ; modern languages, 
geography, mathematics. natural philosophy, 
&e.f, and painting, architecture, Ke. 

The fee of attendance is 5s. a quarter, or 
20s. a year, and 10s. annually to the hbrary, 
or, supposing a pupil to attend all the classe S, 
£6. 10s. annux uly. 

THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
Ox Monday, Mr. Booth completed his en- 
gagement of three nights at Drury Lane 
Theatre. and, on Thursday, Congreve’s co- 
medy of Love for Lore was performed to 
empty benches ; 











Sound, 
‘reached an island, which he named 


‘centre of Barrow’s Straits, 


we have, however, no room | 


to notice it—On Monday, Charles Kemble | 


played Hamlet, and a somewhat too eulogis- | 


tic account of his performance will be found 
in another page, from our good friend, Jona- 
than Oldworthy; it must, however, 
knowledged that he plays Hamlet very well. 

Turatricat ARRancorMents.—The pro- 
prietors of the Theatres Royal Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, and the Ilaymarket, entered 
into an engagement, last season, regulating 
the period for which each should keep open 


be ac. | 


| this attempt, he was, however, 


their theatres, so as to exempt the latter from | 
tions precluded him from entering. 


the necessity of engaging an independent 
company. This tre aty, however, was broken 
by the greater the atres, and hence the H: Ly- 
market proprietors adopted a new system, 


opening their house for a long season, which | 


has proved astonishingly lucrative. The per- 
and good 
| standard pieces have, no doubt, materially 
contributed to this effect; 
the public demonstrating that theatrical taste 
is not so vitiated as has been represented.— 
So much has the value of property in this 
that an inconside- 
rable share, which, two years since, might 
have been pureh sed for £300, cannot now 
be obtaine d for £300 
LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
PARRY'S ARRIVALe-—THE ARCTIC 
EXPEDITION. 

Ix arctic expeditions, we rarely eve 








r hear 


/any thing of the adventurers from the time 


' 


they leave the Orkneys, to their return to 
the same place. Such was the case in the 
last voyage of Captain Parry, a and while 
his countrymen wer wondering in what 


the patronage of | 





“open sea 


could be, after a new disap- 
pointment of his hopes, after four successien 
attempts, three of which were under his ; im- 
mediate direction, and in the other (the voy. 
age of Captain Loss), he was second | 
command: "he has, howeve r, ample room for 
consolation in the discoveries he has made, 
andi j in possessing the full conhdence of the 
government and the country. 

The return of Captain Parry so much 
sooner than expected, was in conseque nee 
of the loss of one of the two vessels whic! " 
he commanded. It will be recollected tha 


he sailed in May, 1824, from Eugland, in the 


Hlecla acecomp: ake by the Fury, and his 
object was to correct the discoveries made in 
his preceding voyages. In the first voyage, 
fin his immediate command, in 1819, 1820, 

Capt. Parry proceeded up Davis's Sine 
and Baftin’s Bay, and entering Lancaster 
steered nearly due west, until he 
in ho- 
nour of Lord Melviiie; here he wintered in 
a harbour, in north latitude 740 44’ and 
west longitude 111°. In the course of this 
voyage, among other important discoveries, 
Capt. Parry found an inlet nearly in the 
longitude 900, 
opening to the south, which he explored to 
some distance, and found to terminate in an 
; to this opening he gave the name of 
Prince Regent's inlet. 

In the second voyage, which was _ prose- 
cuted between May 1821 and October 1823, 
Capt. Parry's instructions were to enter 
Hudson's Bay, and after exploring Repulse 
Bay, endeavour to gain that open sea in- 
to which Prince Regent's Inlet enters; in 
foiled, by the 
entanglement of the ice. The object of the 
third voyage sas to gain the open sea, which 
in the second voyage he could not reach, 
and which, in his first voyage, his instruc- 


In the last voyage, Capt. Parry proceeded, in 
the summerof 1824, through Davis's Straits to 
Battin’s Bay, which he found some difticulty in 
crossing, on account of an extraordinary ac- 
cumulation of ice which obstructed the ships 
until the 9th of September ; when freed from 
the ice, they procee ded to Barrow’s Straits, 
which they reached in four days; on the 26th, 
the ships had got to the entrance of Prince 
Kegent s Inlet in full hopes of a secure har- 
bour for the winter, and a successful prose- 
cution of the voyage in the spring. The 
winter was now fast se tting in, and it was 
with some difficulty the ships reached Fort 
Rowen in lat. 732%, long. 89°. This they ef- 
fected by the 28th of September, and by the 
6th of October the vessels became surrounde’ 
with what is termed young ice. Fort Bowen 
is about one hundred and twenty miles north 
west of the point where Captain Par ry was 
stopped in his last voyage. ‘The winter ¥ 
a mild “one for these arctic regions, the th ; 
mometer never exceeded 44} degrees below 
Zero, whereas during his first voyage nie 
at 55° teading, music, aud plays forine 
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the principal in-door amusements, and a 
masquerade was got up once a fortnight on 
hoard one of the ships, and although the 
jigquises were generally penetrated, the sai- 
lors entered into the amusement with great 
spirit. Bear hunting was an excellent sport, 
and kept the men well exercised ; twelve 
white bears were killed, and a great number 
of fine grouse were shot by the officers and 
men without a license, or any dread of 
infracting the game laws; the grouse was so 
abundant as almost to cease to be a luxury 
with the crews. 

Asthe spring approached, exploratory par- 
ties were sent on shore under the direction 
of Captain Hoppner, who commanded the 
Furv, to the eastward, while Lieutenant Sherer 
proceeded along the coast to the southward, 
gs far as Fitzgerald’s Bay, in lat. 72° 20, 
which was the point reached by Capt. Parry 
in this inlet in his first voyage. Lieutenant 
Ross took a northern direction on shore, and 
reached beyond Cape York, which is at the 
entrance of the inlet. In the course of these 
excursions, and others made for sixty or 
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eighty miles into the interior eastward, se- 
veral specimens of animal, vegetable, and 
mineral productions were collected, and have 
been brought home in the Hecla. 

The summer commenced on the Gth of 
June, and the ice thawed sufficiently to ena- 
ble the vessels to leave Fort Bowen, when 
they stood to the southward, and exploring 
the coast, reached North Somerset, on the 


23d; they pursued their course in the same | 
direction, but were driven back by contrary | in the experiments made with Professor Bar- 


winds to. Prince Leopold’s Island, in Lan- 


caster Sound. Captain Parry, however, de- | 


termined on another attempt to get through 
the inlet, along the western shore of which 
the vessels were worked, until the 1st of Au- 
gust, when the Fury was what they call 
upt, that is, the floe ice drove her against 
the ground ice, and injured her so seriously, 
43 to render her unserviceable, until repaired ; 
they then cleared her out, and made her 
tgain fit for service by the 23d. This was 
accomplished only by the most indefatigable 
*xertions, as may be readily conceived, when 
the immense quantity of stores to be remov- 
éd, and other circumstances, are considered. 





At this period their hopes were at the highest, | 
‘0 overland expedition having discovered in 
the distance an open sea, which they expected | 
reach in two or three days, and they now | 
«ixlously looked for a favourable issue to | 
their adventures ; but on the 23d a tremen- | 
us storm arose, and the Hecla was com- 
led, by the fury of the tempest, to leave 
rs Consort, and such was her critical situa 
wat that another hour's delay would have 
ubjected her to inevitable destruction. On 
oe Hecla having still on board the 
lated crew of the Fury, returned to that 
a vessel, when, finding her on her 
dan and full of water, they were 
a to abandon her, and relinquish their 
. ‘prise, at a moment when the brightest 
.P°s of success had so confidently been an- 


ig ated. The vessels had reached 72 deg. 





‘ie min. N. lat. and 91 deg. 50 min. W. | 


x where the Fury was lost. This point | 


2 : | point: 
Ut 420 geographical miles N. E. from ! 


| the attraction of the ship's iron. 
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Cape Turnagain, the boundary of Franklin's 
discovery, to the eastward of the mouth of 
the Copper-mine River; but itis not so far 
west, by 300 miles, as they made out on their 
first voyage of discovery. 

Nothing now remained for Capt. Parry 
but to return to England ; the Iecla, there- 
fore, stood to the northward, and, on the 
27th of August, anchored at Neill’s [farbour, 
near Fort Bowen. Two or three days were 
spent in refitting; and, on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, the Hecla left the Prince Regent's 
Inlet; on the 17th, she got through the ice, 
and passing the Arctic Circle, made the Ork- 
neys on the 10th of October; on the 12th, 
Capt. Parry landed at Peterhead and pro- 
ceeded to London, where he arrived on Sun- 
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day last. 

Although the expedition has failed of i's 
object, yet it is gratifying to find that it has 
not Leen attended by any great sacrifice of 
life; the crews have returned in better health 
and spirits than when they set out, and with 
the loss only of two men, one of whom was 
killed by an accident, and the other died of 
illness previously contracted. 

In drawing up this account, for many 
particulars of which we have been indebted 
to a private source, but of unquestionable au- 
thority, we have been assisted by Smith's ex- 
cellent Chart, illustrative of the voyages 
and travels of Captains Ross, Parry, and 
Franklin. The New Times states that, in the 
course of the voyage, many curious magnetic 
phenomena have been observed, particularly 


low’s metallic plates. Those plates are an 
invention of great importance to navigation. 
In Captain Parry’s first voyage, when they 
had reached latitude 73 deg they witnessed 
for the first time the curious phenomenon of 
the directive power of the magnetic needle 
becoming so weak as to be completely over- 
come by the attractive power of the ship, so 
that for all the purposes of navigation the 
compass was wholly useless. Professor Bar- 





low remedied this evil, which, in a less de- | 


aree, exists generally on ship-board, by plac- 


ing the centre of a small iron plate in the | 
line of no attraction of the ship's iron, and at | 


a proper distance behind and _ below the pi- 


vot of the compass needle ; in consequence | 


of which the needle not only remains active 


-and vigorous in the polar regions, but con- 


tinues to point to the correct magnetism of | 


the meridian in other seas, uninfluenced by 


ral utility of the professor’s plates had been 
well established before Captain Parry sailed 
on his last voyage, but we understand that 
his experiments on them have led to some 
entirely new and unexpected results in mag- 
netic science, and are likely to prove highly 
important to navigation. 

Arctic Land Expedition.—A \ctter has been 
received in Edinburgh from Capt Franklin, 
dated the 2d of June, at which time the en- | 
terprising travellers were seven hundred miles 
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Inthe press, The Duties of a Lady, by a 
lady. Containing directions for conduct, 
and numerous receipts for the toilet. 

Mic. Kelly’s forthcoming memoirs are 
said to contain many very curious and ori- 
cinal anecdotes of the late Mr. Sheridan, 
with whom Kelley lived on terms of great 
intimacy, for upwards of thirty years. 

Washington Irving has been in Paris 
some time, where he is employed in writing 
a collection of stories, which are said to-be 
more original, and possess a deeper interest 
than any of the preceding volumes published 
by this gentleman. 

Early in November will be published, the 
first part of a new work, uniform in size to 
the ‘Perey Anecdotes,’ with portraits, under 
the title of * Laconics ; or, the best Words 
of the best Authors,’ with the authorities. 

The forthcoming volume of the Forget Me 
Not, which will be ready about the end of 
November, embraces, among many others, 
contributions, in verse and prose, from the 
pens of James Montgomery, Esq., Rev. G, 
Croly, Rev. R. Polwhele, J. H. Wiffen, Esq., 
Henry Neele, Esq., Rev. J. Blanco White, 
J. Bowring, Esq , H. Brandreth, Esq., Miss 
Landon, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs. 
Hofland, Mrs. Bowdich, Miss Pickersgill, 
Mrs. C. B. Wilson, the late Mrs. Cobbold, 
Miss Hatfield, &c.&c.&c. The engravings, 
fourteen in number, we understand, are high- 
ly tinished, and are executed after the de- 
signs of Westall, Singleton, I. Corbould, 
Prout, Hills, Pugin, &c. by Heath, Finden, 
(>. Corbould, Lekeux, Winckle, and other 
eminent artists. 

Time's Telescope, for 1826, is on the eve 
of publication, with a variety of original 
pieces by eminent living poets. An intro- 
duction will be prefixed on the physical pow- 
ers, the intellectual faculties, and the moral 
perceptions of man, and the volume will be 
embellished with a highly-finished engrav- 
ing, and some original music. 

A New Medical and Surgical Dictionary, 
including the collateral branches of philoso- 
phy and natural history, as connected with 
Materia Medica, is in the press, from the 
pen of Mr. Forsyth. 

We hear that M. Schroeder, second libra- 
rian at the University of Upsal, has accepted 
the offer of the place of librarian at Edin- 
burgh, where it is wished to make use of his 


services in examining ancient northern MSS, 


_ — Hamburgh Papers. 


The gene- | 


Mrs. Belzunt.—The public, we are sure, will 
learn with regret that the amiable and accom- 
plished widow of the unfortunate Belzoni is 


in embarrassed circumstances, and that the 





in advance of Cumberland House. The 


interesting exhibition of the Egyptian Tomb 


is threatened with destruction by a few un- 
feeling and rapacious creditors. 


Will the 
British government—will the British public 
suffer this? For the love we profess to bear 
the arts—for the honour of humanity, which 
we boast as a national characteristic, we hope 
not. Relief, however, to be of service, must 
be prompt, and bis dut qui cito dat. We 


party were all well, and in good spirits, which | are sure every banker will be ready to receive 


had been 
the stores 


wintering station. 


i 


heightened by the intelligence that | subscriptions for her, as will the editors of 
had reached the dépot at the first | the daily journals, who, to their credit, have 


ably and ardently pleaded her cause; the 
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sovernment, we are happy to find, has deter- 
mined to allow Mrs. Belzoni the £200 re- 
mitted from England to the Moorish minis- 
ter at Fez for her husband, on his reaching 
Trinberator, and we hope relief of a more 
permanent nature will be provided for her ; 
in the mean time, we call on the public to 
nid the widow of a man who Ras enriched the 


country by the discovery of so many works | 


of art. 

American 
Harvard College Catalogue.) — ‘ Benja- 
min Waterhouse, M.D. et Lugd. Batav. 
Med. Theor. et Praz. Prof. Hers. et Col. 
Ins. Rhod. Hist. Nat. Prof. A. A. et M. M. 
S.a@ S. P. A. Soc. S.S LL. PP. q. Mane. 
Bathon. et Preston. S. M. Lond. Schol. Med. 
Gall. et Acad. Scient. Lit. Eleg. Art. ac 
Commerce. Massfl. Soc. Corresp.’ 

Mr. Frederick Schmidt, of Stutgard, has 
discavered an oil for chronometers, and such 
hke fine work, which will not freeze at minus 
17 of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, does not dry 
at .~ 212, and boils at 512. As it is not 
affected by cold at upwards of 50 degrees 
below the freezing point, Mr. Schmidt is of 
#pinion, in which he is confirmed by experi- 
ments, that this oil would not be affected 
under the poles. 


ATE 
THE BEE, 
OR, PACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
A new Riddle by Lord Byron. — The 
following riddle is said to have been written 
by Lord Byron in the scrap-book of a lady. 
It is, as will be seen, an imitation of his 
riddle on the letter H, though much inferior ; 
and our readers will, we are sure, have no 
difficulty in finding a key to it:— 
A RIDDLE. 
I am not in youth, nor in manhood, nor age, 
But in infancy ever am known; 
i'n a stranger alike to the fool and the sage, 
And though I'm distinguished in history's page, 
[ always aim greatest, alone. 


I am notin the earth, nor the sun, northe moon, 
_ You may search all the sky—I'm not there ; 
In the morniyg and evening—though not in 
the noon— 
You may plainly perceive me, for like a balloon, 
lam midway suspended in air. 


1 am always in riches, and yet [ am told 
Wealth ne'er did my presence desire ; 

I dwell with the miser, but not with his gold, 

Aad sometimes I stand in his chimney so coid, 
Though I serve as a part of the fire. 


I often am met in political life— 
In my absence no kingdom can be; 
And they say there can neither be friendship 
nor strife, 
No one can live aingle, no one take a wife, 
Without interfering with me. 


My brethren are many, and of my whole race, 
Not one is more slender and tall ; 

And though not the eldest, I hold the first place, 

And even in dishonour, despair, and disgrace, 
1 boldly appear ‘mong them all. 

Though disease may possess me, and sickness, 
aud pain, 

[am never in sorrow or gloom ; 
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This paper is published early ov Saturday, price 6d., or 10d. if post free; Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quarte 


Literary Titles.—(From the | 


I’m the heart of all sin, and have long lived in 
vain, 

And I ne’er shall be found in the tomb! 

Suicides in Prussia. —M. Caspar has pub- 
lished medical statistics, by which it appears 
that suicides are increasing to a frightful de- 
gree. During the five years, from 1818 to 
| 1822 inclusive, they amounted to the num- 
ber of 3860 in the Prussiat dominions, from 
| which it may be inferred, that of every 100,000 
inhabitants seven commit suicide. There 
took place at Berlin, between 1788 and 1797, 


| Though in wit and in wisdom I equally reign, 





| a suicide among every 1000 persons that died ; 
‘from 1799 till 1808, one out of every 600; 


and from 1813 to 1822, one out of every 100. 
The proportion is still more disadvantageous 
in the other great cities. They reckon at Lon- 
don 49 suicides out of 100,000 inhabitants. 
This rapid increase for fifty years gives room 
for much reflection. 

Doctor Caspar explains the physical, atmos- 
pheric, and - causes with much sagacity, 
but ascribes them principally to the prevail- 
ing taste for spirituous liquors. There are 
reckoned at Berlin 1525 inns and dram shops ; 
and as the city contains only 6,550 private 
houses, every fourth house is adram shop.— 
The police are endeavouring to diminish the 


contrives to sell spirituous liquors, it will be 
difficult to repress the abuse. 
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Works just published.—The English in Italy, 3 vols. 
post Svo. 12. 10s —Rose's Sermons on the Protestant 
| Religion in Germany, 8vo. 8s —Phantasmagoria, or 

Sketches of Life and Character, 2 vols. post Svo. 18s.— 
| Langhoruve's Plutarch, 1 vol. svo. 14s.—Adventures of 
| Don Ulloa, 7s—Grey's Memoria Technica, by J. H. 
Todd, 4s. 64.—The Highest Castle and the Lowest 
Cave, 3vols 18*—The Cannusara, a tale, 3 vols. 2is.— 
Edwards's Greek Epigrams, 10s 6d.—Butcher's Chro 
nology of the Kings of England, 2s.—Sherwond's Uncle 
T mothy, a tale, 2s.—Nursery Fables, 2s. 6a. 


Second edition, 1n one volume, beautifully printed, 


price 4s. 6d. 
A MOTHER’S PORTRATT. 
Printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternostec Row. 
(PRE LITTLE LEXLCON.—Price Re- 
duced. —Tiat unique literary Present, The Little 
Lexicon, or Multum in Parve of the English Language, 
cuntaining 2000 Words more than the usual Abridg- 
ments of Dr Johnson's Dictionary, has been published 
only four mouths, and the Proprietor is happy to an- 
nounce, that the great auwber already sold enables him 
to reduce the price from 6s. to 4s. 6d boards —When 
bound, The Little Lexicon measures less than three 
inches by two, and one inch in thickness, although it 
consists of upwards of one thousand pages, printed iu a 
bold, distinct, and legible type, suitable for all ages. 
N.B. See commendatory remarks on this work ip 
The Literary Gazette, No. 436, The Literary Chronicle, 
&c. Ke, 
Loudon: printed for W. Cole, 10, Newgate Street. 
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CANNING'S SPEECHES. 
This day is published, in Svo price 105 6d. 


OPEECHES of the Right Hon GEORG 

s CANNING, delivered on Publ Or nore (GE 

verpool. With a Portrait. weeenarons in ). 
Published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 

and T. Kaye, Liverpool, 


Thie day is published, in a handsome vol. d 
price 12s. Tee 


A N ACCOUNT, HISTORICAL, ory. 
TICAL, aud STATISTICAL, of the UNITED 
PROVINCES of RIO de la PLATA; with an Apjey 
drm concerning the Usurpation of Monte-Video by th ‘ 
Portuguese aud Brazilian Governments. With a Map 
of the Rio de Ja Plata and a Plan of Buenos heen 
Trauslated from the Seanish. . 
Printed for R. Ackermann, 101, Strand. 
Of whom may also be had, 

The same Work in the orig:nal Spanish, at the same 

price. Also, 

A PICTURESQUE and DESCRIPTIVE TOUR in 
the MOUNTAINS of the HIGH PYRENEES: ew. 
prising 24 coloured’ Views of the most interesting 
Scenes, from original Drawings taken on the Spt: 
with some account of the Bathing Establishments ); 
that Department of France. By J. Hardy, Esq, roys| 
8vo. boards, price 30s. 


—— es 


London : 








The Second Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, 
price £1 10s. in royal folio, very strongly and hanJ- 
somely half- bound, 


OMPENDIOUS VIEW of UNI. 
\4 VERSAL HISTORY and LITERATURE, ins 
Series of Tables, from the German uf Professor Biedow, 
with an appended TABLE of PAINTERS, from the 
French Notes of Sir Matthew Van Bree. 
By Major JAMES BELL. 
London, printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 

Among the additions to the present publicat on way 
be noticed the separate Sketches of the History of Ire. 
laud aud of Scotland, as aleo of the Ruman Rule snd 
of the divided Saxon Sway in Britain. 

*,* The Tables of History and Literature (exclusive 
of the comprehensive View of the various Schools of 
Painting), have already gone through five large Edi. 
tions in the German, and will be found well worth the at- 
tention of all public Literary Associations, aud of every 
well-informe private Family. They offer to Author 
the most capid Reference to historical Dates, from the 
earliest Period to the present Time, that is to be found 
in the English Language; and to the Instructors of 
Youth, as well as to Students in the Universities, aid 
in superior Establishments for Education, they will be 
found to be of eminent utility. 


In a few days will be published, Part I, price 


TH FE HOLY INQUISITION: being an 

Historical Statement of the Origin, Progress, 
Decline, and Fall of that Tufamous Tribunal; withs 
full, faithful, and particular account of its Laws and lo- 
stitutions, and of those Jesuitical Exammiations. Exeri 
ciatiug Tortures, and Heartless Decrees, by which the 
whole of Christendom was, for so many Ages, kept "8 
state of Terror and Dismay. Originally drawn up in 
Latin, from interesting Docoments found in the Le 
brary of the Vatican; and from the Constitutions le 
structions, and Books of Sentences, published by the 
Inquisitors themselves, for the Use of their Bretiren 
the Various Countries of Europe, Asia and America 
By Philip A Limborch, Professor of Divinity — 
the Remonstrants. Translated by Samuel a, 
D.D and F.R.S—A.D. 1731. And now modernise? 
enlarged, and remodelled, 


By C. MACKENZIE. 


Conditions of Publication. » 

[. This Work will be handsomely printed in Oclor™ 
and published in Six Muuthly Parts, price Three Si 
lings each. 

IT. Each Part to consist of Six Shvets of Letter 
Press, and to be embellished by one or more ego i 
Copper-Plate Engravings, ilustrating the Come 
the Work, aud displaying the Costume o! the 
when this awful Tribunal righ its ——. 

N.B. As the Pubi-sher is determine ~ 
ther Pains nor Expense in producing this Edition # 
Dr. Limborch’s celebrated Work (which, py alt 
remodelled as it now 18, may be relied 08 00 er ities 
complete and authentic History of the Hol toga’ 
extant), he confidently expects thatit will a , 
with avidity ; and, theretore, respectfully # ur 
early Orders may be giveu, in order to secure 6 
pressions of the Ilates § 


r srg! eet. 
London: printed for W. Cole, 10, Newgate Sir! ie 
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of Landon: 
also by Sim 
Pall.' all; 


empeeeey Ly Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, whee advertisements are received, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to 
im and Marshall, Stationers’ Hali Court; Booker,23, Fore Strect ; Ray, Creed Lane; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St. 
utberjand, Calton Street. Edinburgh ; Grigin & Co /Glasgew ; aud by al] Booksellers and Newsyeuders. —Printed by Davidson, 
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